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CIVIL STRIFE IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
1481-1503 


SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER 


N MAY, 1481, when Mohammed II, conqueror of Constan- 
tinople, died near Istanbul, speculation on the future of 
the Ottoman Empire and its vast wealth and power stimu- 

lated the greed of Moslem and Christian, Asiatic and European, 
alike. Many in Europe had regarded the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453 as a temporary disaster and thought of Mohammed II 
as another Timur or Attila whose passing would foreshadow a 
decline of Turkish might and the eventual retreat into Asia. 
Te Deums were sung; fetes and processions were held to praise 
God for his benevolence.! European merchants and statesmen 
began to agitate for and plan a general crusade to drive the 
Turks from Europe and the shores of the Black Sea;? but Europe 
was too divided by ambition and envy to organize in a common 
cause, and all the hopes and dreams came to naught. 

Within the Ottoman Empire, however, the event brought to 


1G. Nadi, Diario bolognese (Bologna, 1886), p. 92. 
2G. Grasso, ‘““Documenti riguardanti la constituzione di una lega contro il Turcho 
nel 1481,’ Giornale ligustico di archeologia, storia e belle arti, V1, 321-494; G. Miiller, 
Documenti sulle relazioni delle citta toscane coll’oriente cristiano e coi turchi fino all’anno 
MDXXXI (Florence, 1879), p. 238; W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au 
moyen-dge (Leipzig, 1886), II, 406-7. 
449 
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the surface smoldering grievances, personal jealousies, and a 
bitter rivalry between the protagonists of diametrically opposed 
ideas of the state—all of which flared into a civil war, with the 
several factions gathered into the camp of either Bayezid or 
Jem, the two surviving sons of Mohammed II. Usually this 
civil war has been considered as proceeding solely from the 
Ottoman custom that the successful heir to the throne would 
execute the other male members of the dynasty.* To show that 
the conflict arising in 1481 was more than just a fratricidal war 
is the intent of this study. 

At the moment of the Conqueror’s death the Ottoman Empire 
extended from the Euphrates to the Danube and from Azov to 
Otranto. Within there were many nationalities and religions: 
Christians with varying creeds; Turkomans, seminomadic Asi- 
atics scattered over Anatolia; Persians and Arabs, who general- 
ly were cultured individuals accustomed to the traditions of 
Islamic civilization; Anatolian Turks, such as Kermians and 
Karamanians, who had been absorbed into the Ottoman state 
during the previous eighty years; Ottoman Turks, who were 
firmly attached to the sultan and the government; and a fair 
sprinkling of Jews and western Europeans, mainly interested in 
commerce. The formation of the empire was still too recent to 
make possible the amalgamation of these divergent groups into 
one homogeneous state. The accession of a new sultan, there- 
fore, might easily be judged as an opportune time to rebel 
against the empire and its centralizing force. 

The government of the empire in 1481 was and had been for 
some time administered by two groups: the Ottoman Ruling 
Institution and the Moslem Institution of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.‘ The former was a development from the earlier ghdzi 





3 Sir Edward Creasy, History of the Ottoman Turks (London, 1877), p. 115; J. B. 
Bury, ““The Ottoman conquest,” Cambridge modern history, I (Cambridge, 1904), 85. 
Dating at least from 1383, this practice was legalized by Mohammed II in order to pro- 
tect the life of the sultan and preserve the unity of the state (P. Wittek, “De la défaite 
d’Ankara 4 la prise de Constantinople [un demi-siécle d’histoire ottomane},’’ Revue des 
études islamiques, I [1938], 23). 

4A. H. Lybyer, The government of the Ottoman Empire in the time of Suleiman the 
Magnificent (‘Harvard historical studies,’’ Vol. XVIII) (Cambridge, Mass., 1913), pp. 


36-37. 
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state. A ghdzi state was a kind of frontier state ruled by ghdzis, 
who were “warriors of the faith.”® There had been since the 
ninth century many such states along the Byzantine-Moslem 
frontier, and a very typical one was that created about 1300 
by Osman, who was a leader of ghdzis.° For many years the ghazi 
idea of enlarging the home of Islam was the raison d’étre of the 
Ottoman state, and upon crossing to Europe the ghdzis soon 
conquered most of the Balkans. In fact, the land fell before 
them so fast and they pushed on so rapidly that they had no 
time to convert the population.’ Following in their path, the 
‘ulema® governed the conquered provinces in traditional Islamic 
fashion. Mohammed I, however, had begun early in the fif- 
teenth century the transformation of the ghdzi organization 
from an instrument of conquest to one of government—the Rul- 
ing Institution—when in the place of the ‘ulema and the old 
Anatolian sheikhs he employed new self-made men, ghdzis, as 
advisers and administrators. Such a man was his chief adviser, 
Bayezid Pasha, an Albanian who had been an able general un- 
der Bayezid I.° Under the two subsequent sultans, Murad II 
and Mohammed II, the number of these political executives 
so increased”’ that at the latter’s death in 1481 the old order was 
disappearing from court. The transformation shows elsewhere. 

5 To the ghdzis came many warriors who were drawn “‘by love of adventure, glory, 
and booty, if not by religious zeal.’’ Fame and fortune depended upon ability and en- 
ergy to such as extent that in the ghdzi bands were great numbers of self-made men 
(P. Wittek, “‘Deux chapitres de l’histoire des Turcs de Roum,” Byzantion, XI [1936], 
291). A ghdzi, a man, should not be confused with the term ghdzd, which is a campaign, 
or a raid, conducted by ghdzis. 

6 An inscription of 1337 in Brusa reads concerning Orkhan, son of Osman: “‘Sultan, 
scr. of the Sultan of the Ghdzis, Ghazi, son of Ghazi, marquis of the horizon, hero of the 
world” (ibid., p. 305). 

7 For this reason there came to be few Moslems in Europe except in the districts 
where the frontiers were long stationery and the ghdzis became settled (P. Wittek, The 
rise of the Ottoman Empire {‘‘Royal Asiatic Society monographs,”’ Vol. X XIII] [London, 
1938], p. 49). Another good discussion of this early period of the Ottoman state is 
Mehmed Fuad Kipriilii, Les origines de l’Empire ottoman (“Etudes orientales de l’in- 
stitut francais d’archéologie de Stamboul,”’ Vol. IIT) (Paris, 1935). 

8 See n. 14, below. 


® Mohammed I also changed the capital from Brusa, ddr al-‘ulemd, to Adrianople, 
dar al-ghuzat (Wittek, “‘De la défaite d’Ankara,”’ loc. cit., p. 28). 


10 Thid., p. 26. 
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The janissary army in its organization, its ideals, and its regu- 
lations was clearly a ghdzi institution.'! Too, membership in the 
feudal or sipahi class was closed to all except ghdzis and their 
descendants, and the sipdhis were often called ghdzis.'"2 Thus 
Mohammed I, Murad II, and Mohammed II, the true founders 
of the Ottoman Empire, used the ghdzi groups and militant Is- 
lam to create a state; and with the conquest of Constantinople, 
Mohammed II became the greatest ghdzi of all time—the 
Padisah-i seyyah-i islam." 

The Moslem Institution, on the other hand, was led by a 
group of learned men usually referred to as the ‘ulemd.'* Fol- 
lowing the conquest of a large part of Asia Minor by Seljuk 
princes in the eleventh century, many educated Moslems from 
Syria, Iraq, and Iran hastened to the new centers to secure 
posts in the government and to spread Moslem civilization to 
this recent acquisition. Thus, in the course of the following cen- 
turies down to the conquest of Constantinople the ‘wlemd came 
to have an important role in the administration of law and reli- 
gion and in the development of education in Anatolia. 

One of the great problems in the Ottoman Empire thus had 
been to harmonize the two great institutions. The sultans 
might surround themselves with ghdzi leaders to expand the 
empire, but men trained in law and finance were necessary for 
the successful administration of a large empire already won. 
Great numbers of such men could be found among the ‘ulema, 
and Mohammed II between 1453 and 1481 raised many from 

1 Janissaries wore the white felt hat which was the distinctive symbol of the ghdzis 
(Wittek, ‘‘Deux chapitres,”’ loc. cit., pp. 309, 316). 

12 Sipahis also wore the white hat (ibid., pp. 309, 315-16). See n. 20, below. 


13“*Emperor of militant Islam.” ‘AS’iqpaSazide, Tarikh, ed. F. Giese (Leipzig, 
1929), p. 220. 

14 This term was one rather loosely applied to individuals educated in the theological 
and legal forms and traditions of Moslem government. They usually held official posi- 
tions governing law and religion, and, in addition, through their prestige and influence 
they were able to exercise considerable power. (In transliterating Turkish words in the 
text, I have used the generally accepted English spelling. In footnotes and in the text 
where titles of books, names of authors, and untranslated Turkish words appear, I have 
used the system of the Royal Asiatic Society; and in quoting from works already trans- 
literated I have used the system therein. 
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the ‘ulema to high office. Every step, however, which he took 
in the direction of a true empire disturbed the ghdzis greatly. 
They could not understand peace treaties with the Christians," 
for the Christian was the eternal enemy and always fair prey. 
They became perturbed over the system of tax-farming.'’ Pre- 
viously the ghdzis had given tribute directly to their leader, the 
sultan; but now the tax-gatherer tried to squeeze them in the 
age-old manner of his profession. In Rumeli, where the morale 
of ghazi life and the economic and social structure of this life 
was dependent on constant war and on a continuous supply of 
new land and plunder, such changes as Mohammed II insti- 
tuted shook the foundations of society.'® Still the ghdzi group 
remained,'® and its class consciousness was taken over by the 
Ruling Institution, which upon the death of Mohammed II 
hoped to become the dominant institution in the government. 
It seems quite evident, however, that through continued plun- 
der, wealth, and power the Ruling Institution, though it often 
paid lip service to ghazi philosophy, had lost much of the ghdzi 
idealism and had succumbed to the usual avarice and intrigue 
of adventurers and parvenus. 

When Mohammed IT died, the Ruling Institution was com- 
posed of the sultan and his slaves, the majority of whom were 
Christian renegades, levies from the Christian communities, 
and captives of war.”° As a class their only attachment to the 


15 E.g., Mohammed II selected Karamani Mehmed Pasha as nishanji (secretary of 
state) and grand vizier. He was trained by the ‘ulema and gave valiant service in or- 
ganizing state offices and in making new laws (F. Babinger, ‘““Karamani Mehmed 
Pasha,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, I, 746). 

16 M. Sanuto, J diarii (50 vols.; Venice, 1880), IV, 326; Wittek, ‘““De la défaite d’An- 
kara,” loc. cit., p. 19. 

177. M. D’Ohsson, Tableau général de l’ Empire othoman (7 vols.; Paris, 1788-1824), 
VII, 242. 

18 Wittek, ““De la défaite d’Ankara,”’ loc. cit., p. 22. 


19 -ASiqpaSazade, pp. 213, 201. 


20 The slave group was composed of the officers of the household, most of the govern- 
mental executive officers, the standing army of infantry and cavalry, youths in training 
for government posts, and many of the feudatories, or sipahis. Leading members of the 
Ruling Institution were usually given estates, often retained by their sons, who would 
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state was through the person of the sultan. Few were scrupu- 
lous, all were ambitious for advancement, and they hated taxa- 
tion and the usual peacetime operations of government. The 
Moslem Institution, meanwhile, included judges, educators, 
priests, dervishes, and students preparing for service in these 
fields. Practically all of them were Moslem born and were 
trained in the Islamic traditions of legalistic and tolerant Mos- 
lem culture. Exempt from taxation and holding hereditary 
property,”' they were quite apart from the Ruling Institution. 
Their leaders, the ‘ulemd, desired to organize and administer 
the Ottoman Empire in the manner of Syria and Iraq, where the 
governments were based on agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce; and they were more eager to tax unbelievers than to con- 
vert them. Between the two institutions, as well as within each, 
there was a keen rivalry for power, and each wished to gain con- 
trol of the state. This rivalry often flared into open hostility. 
The exact character of the two contesting heirs of Mohammed 
II is difficult to ascertain because of the respect commanded 
by the Ottoman family from contemporary authors. The elder 
son, Bayezid, during adolescence and until his accession to the 
throne resided in Amasya, an old Turkish ghazi district. Whether 
he became imbued with ghdzi morals is impossible to state; 
but his tastes were simple, he abstained from wine, and he 
strongly disapproved of some of his father’s western ways.” 
Possessing little aptitude or taste for military leadership,”* 
Bayezid spent much time in Amasya reading, a habit continued 
in later years, so that he became famous as a fountain of words.*# 


otherwise have had no place in the system. Thus the statement: “All the sipdahis are 
slaves and sons of slaves of the sultan’’ (Junis Bey and Alvise Gritti, quoted in Lybyer, 
p. 271). 

21 —’Ohsson, IV, 599. 

22 When he became sultan the paintings of Gentile Bellini were sold, and at the same 
time he stated that his father did not believe in the Prophet Mohammed (Donado da 
Lezze, Historia turchesca, 1300-1514, ed. I. Ursu [Bucharest, 1909], p. 121). 

23 This is clearly demonstrated in the Persian campaign of 1473 (L. Thuasne, Djem- 
Sultan fils de Mohammed II (Paris, 1892], p. 39). 

24 Sari Mehmed Pasha, Nasd th iil-viizera ve‘l-iimera, ed. W. L. Wright, Jr. (‘“‘Prince- 
ton oriental texts,’’ Vol. II) (Princeton, N.J., 1935), p. 109. In Mr. Wright’s transla- 
tion, Ottoman statecraft: the book of counsel for vezirs and governors, published in the same 
volume as the original, the material cited may be found on p. 140. 
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To Jem, on the other hand, has usuaily been attributed a char- 
acter similar to that of his father. In 1481 he was governor of 
Konya, the ancient capital of the Seljuk state® and at this time 
still one of the strongholds of the ‘ulema. Here was a center of 
the older Moslem culture which contained concepts dissimilar 
to many of the ghdzi ideas prevalent in Amasya where Bayezid 
held court. Jem was regarded as being more liberal, more ener- 
getic, more warlike, and more severe than Bayezid;* but 
whether he was as steadfast in purpose as was his father is 
doubtful. In any case, Mohammed II evidently preferred Jem 
for a successor,”’ probably feeling that the new empire would 
continue in its course better in the hands of his younger son. 

Upon the passing of Mohammed II it was natural that the 
first rivalry to appear was of a personal nature among the viziers 
and pashas of the court. Everyone recognized that the son first 
to reach Istanbul and acquire the imperial treasury would have 
a powerful, almost impregnable grasp on the reins of govern- 
ment. Karamani Mehmed Pasha, the grand vizier, concealed 
the death of Mohammed II with the hope of notifying Jem 
first.2> On the following day, however, when the news was dis- 
covered, his authority vanished, for the beylerbeys of Rumeli 
and Anatolia and the aga of the janissaries, all of whom were re- 
lated by marriage to Bayezid, disobeyed the grand vizier’s com- 
mands.”’ The personal slaves of the grand vizier, who had been 

25 Even a few years later one called it the Greek province (‘A’iqp&Sazade, p. 182). 

26 Da Lezze, p. 172; T. Spanduguino, ‘‘De la origine deli imperatori ottomani ordini 
de la corte, forma del guerreggiare loro, religione, rito, et costumi de la natione,’’ Docu- 
ments inédits relatifs d UV histoire de la Gréce au moyen dge, ed. C. N. Sathas (Paris, 1890), 
IX, 170. 

27 Spanduguino, p.170; Da Lezze, pp.114-15. That Bayezid entertained some doubt 
on the subject of his attaining the sultanship may be ascertained from his statement to 
the sheikhs and dervishes of Amasya that he would build a mosque and a school there if 
he became sultan (Amasyali “abdi Zade Husein Husim-al-din, Amdsyd tdrikh-i [4 
vols.; Istanbul, a.u., 1330, 1332, a.p., 1927, 1928], I, 128-29). 

28 <ASiqpaSazade, p. 183; Ne&ri, “‘Ausziige aus NeSri’s Geschichte des osmanischen 
Hauses,”’ Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, XV (1861), 371; Da 
Lezze, p. 116; Spanduguino, p. 170. 


29 Da Lezze, pp. 116, 164, 179; Spanduguino, p. 170; P. Giovio, “‘Informatione di 
Paulo Giovio Vescovo di Nocera, a Carlo Quinto imperadore augusto,”’ in Dell’ historia 
universale dell’origine et imperio de Turchi, ed. Francesco Sansovino (Venice, 1564), p. 
218 r. 
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sent as messengers to Jem, were caught by the beylerbey of 
Anatolia; while the janissaries, led by the aga, forcibly entered 
Istanbul, murdered the grand vizier, and paraded through the 
streets shouting, ‘‘Long live Bayezid.’’*® A state of anarchy ex- 
isted until Ishak Pasha, whom Mohammed II had left to govern 
Istanbul, restored order by promising much to the janissaries 
and by raising Bayezid’s son, Korkud, to the throne.*! Seven- 
teen days later*® Bayezid arrived from Amasya and assumed 
control, though not without promises and concessions to the 
pashas and the janissaries. 

It is important to note that these leaders, in addition to being 
relatives of Bayezid, were members of the Ruling Institution, 
whereas Karamani Mehmed Pasha was an Anatolian Turk who 
had become prominent by means of adherence to the ‘ulemd. 
Evidently the grand vizier was aware that the army leaders 
would resist him, for not only did he attempt to keep the janis- 
saries out of Istanbul but he sent the janissary apprentices out- 
side the walls to repair a river channel.** Undoubtedly he 
hoped to hold the city until Jem arrived. It may be argued that 
these “in-laws” of Bayezid were supporting him for personal 
reasons, and probably there is basis for such a view. But it 
seems unlikely that such a preponderant majority of the slave 
almost spontaneously—for 





group could be swayed so quickly 
Bayezid unless it had become generally felt that he would favor 
that group in making governmental appointments.** Actually 
the members of the Ruling Institution had seized the govern- 
ment, and Bayezid became their candidate, not their leader; for 
Bayezid was forced on his arrival in Istanbul to send back to 
Anatolia a favorite in his suite, Mustafa Pasha, who was from a 


°° Da Lezze, pp. 117-18. 


51 [bid., pp. 118-19; Ne&ri, p. 374; Spanduguino, p. 171; G. A. Menavino, “‘Della vita 
et legge turchesca,”’ Dell’historia universale dell’origine et imperio de Turchi, p. 53 r. 


82 cASiqpaSazade, pp. 182, 183. 33 Ne&Sri, p. 373. 


*4 The janissaries preferred him because he was thought to be more learned than 
Jem (N. Jorga, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches {5 vols.; Gotha, 1908-13], II, 234) 
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prominent Anatolian Turkish family.* Furthermore, before re- 
ceiving the full support of the pashas and the slave group, Baye- 
zid under pressure had to promise, besides increases in pay and 
liberal donations to each, to appoint to high office only those 
from the Ruling Institution.** Thus, from the beginning, the 
conflict between Bayezid and Jem represented, in part at least, 
an attempt of this institution to win control of the empire and 
the reaction of the Moslem Institution to this aspiration. 

With Bayezid in possession of Istanbul, Jem—who claimed 
the throne because he had been born in the purple, while his 
brother had not,*’ and because he felt that his father had pre- 
ferred him to Bayezid—was unwilling to concede defeat. From 
his residence at Konya and en route to Istanbul to meet Baye- 
zid, he gathered an army from the discontented Anatolians and 
found support among the ‘ulema. The largest contingent of 
troops was from Karamania, a province with which every sultan 
from Bayezid I to Mohammed II had had difficulty. Besides 
these Karamanians, there were many Turkomans and Anatolian 
Turks from the south and southwest.** Wherever Jem appeared 
men were attracted to him because he was a favorite son of the 
late padishah. At Brusa, Mohammed II had assembled several 
thousand foot soldiers of various descriptions for his campaign 
of 1481. Jem came to Brusa and eventually joined this force to 
his own;** but whether he approached and occupied Brusa with 
this foremost in mind or whether it was because Brusa was the 
center of the ‘ulemd and a city of mosques and schools cannot 
be determined. At first the inhabitants of Brusa were unfriend- 
ly to the forces of Jem as well as to the janissaries sent there by 

55 Da Lezze, p. 179; Joseph von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches (10 
vols.; Pest, 1827-35), II, 252-53. 

3° Da Lezze, pp. 168-69. 


37 Jem, the younger of the two, was born after Mohammed II became sultan (Thu- 
asne, p. 31). 


88 Ne&ri, p. 377; ‘ASiqpaSazade, pp. 183, 184; Hammer, II, 254, 256. 


39 cASiqpaSazade, p. 184; Ne&ri, p. 377; Da Lezze, p. 172. 
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Bayezid,*° but upon Jem’s arrival the gates of the city were 
opened and he was proclaimed sultan.*! His name was used in 
connection with the prayers in the mosques, and coins were 
minted with his name upon them.* Jem actually interviewed 
the pasha of the janissaries sent by Bayezid and induced some 
of them to join his army.** Jem was also supported by two 
dervish orders and some inhabitants from villages neighboring 
upon Brusa.‘* It seems, too, that many of the dkhi, or artisan 
corporations of Anatolia,“ gave supplies and lent their assist- 
ance to Jem.“ Thus Jem received aid from the Karamanians, 
the Turkomans, the Warsaks, the Torghuds, dzabs and provi- 
sional forces collected at Brusa, a few janissaries, the ‘ulema, 
dervishes, artisans, and the inhabitants of numerous Anatolian 
cities and villages. All these hated, feared, and envied the janis- 
saries and the Ruling Institution, and naturally they favored 
the candidate for the throne who did not have the backing of 
this institution. 

As soon as Bayezid learned of Jem’s intention to come to 
Brusa and to make a bid for the throne, a pasha with some janis- 
saries was sent there, and the armies of Rumeli were ordered to 
assemble.‘? The foremost general of the empire was Gedik 
Ahmed Pasha, who at the moment was on his way to succor 
Otranto and to command the expedition Mohammed II had 


‘0 The people of Brusa remembered the wars among the sons of Bayezid I and did 
not want similar ravages repeated. Also, they knew of the pillage in Istanbul by the 
janissaries and did not want Brusa treated in like fashion (‘ASiqpaSazdde, p. 183; 
Ne&ri, p. 376; Hammer, II, 254; Thuasne, p. 33). 

“| Some astrologers predicted that Jem would be the next padishah (“ASiqpaSazade, 
p. 183; Ne&ri, p. 376). 

 Ne&ri, p. 376; Lutfi PaSa, Tawdrikh al <othmdan, ed. Killisli Mu‘allim Rif‘at (Istan- 
bul, 1341 [a.H.]), p. 191. 

43 ASiqpaSazade, p. 183; Da Lezze, pp. 173, 176. 


44 <ASiqpaSazade, p. 184; Ne&Sri, p. 377. 


* Descriptions of these can be found in W. L. Langer and R. P. Blake, “The rise of 
the Ottoman Turks and its historical background,” American historical review, XX XVII 
(1982), 468-505, and in Ibn Battuta, Travels in Asia and Africa, 1325-1354, trans. 
H. A. R. Gibb (‘Argonaut series’) (New York, 1929), pp. 125-30. 


“Da Lezze, p. 178. 47 -ASiqpaSazade, p. 184; Spanduguino, p. 171. 
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dispatched to Italy. Bayezid immediately gave orders for the 
abandonment of this campaign and for the return of Gedik 
Ahmed.*® Meanwhile, with complete control of the Straits, *® 
Bayezid and his army set out for Brusa to meet Jem. On the 
way they were met by envoys from Jem, who wished to make a 
peaceful settlement. These dignitaries, except for Seljuk Kha- 
tun, aunt of Mohammed II, were members of the ‘ulemd,°*° and 
they proposed that the empire be divided, Bayezid taking Ru- 
meli and Jem, Anatolia.®! Bayezid refused and countered by 
offering to grant Jem a large pension if he would retire to Jeru- 
salem or a similar place for the remainder of his days.*? Being 
unable to come to terms, they engaged in a battle, which, with 
the opportune arrival of Gedik Ahmed Pasha,** Bayezid easily 
won.°! 

From the battlefield Bayezid’s army leisurely followed Jem 
to Konya, where he gathered his family and a few of his belong- 
ings before fleeing to Syria and Egypt.” After Karamania had 
again been subdued by an army under the command of Gedik 
Ahmed Pasha,** Bayezid appointed his eldest son governor of 
Konya*’ and then returned to Istanbul. On the way the janis- 
saries wished to take vengeance upon Brusa for harboring Jem 


8 Da Lezze, p. 178; Spanduguino, p. 167. 


49 Da Lezze, p. 171. Between Istanbul and Galipoli Bayezid had a fleet of three hun- 
dred or more ships (J. W. Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches in Europa 
[7 vols.; Hamburg and Gotha, 1840-63], III, 282). 


50 cASiqpaSazade, p. 184; Ne&ri, p. 376, Hammer, II, 254-55. 
51 Hammer, II, 255. 52 Thuasne, p. 29. 


53 Da Lezze, pp. 174-75; F. Giese, ‘“Die altosmanischen anonymen Chroniken in 
Text and Ubersetzung,”” Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XVII (1925), 
154. 

54In Jem’s army were some traitors who were bribed to cross to Bayezid’s side dur- 
ing the battle. Some of these also intentionally gave Jem poor counsel (Hammer, II, 
255-56). 

55 Da Lezze, pp. 177-78; Hammer, II, 257, 260; Thuasne, p. 47. 

86 <ASiqpaSazade, pp. 184, 185; Da Lezze, pp. 177-78. 


57 NeSri, p. 378. This son, Abdullah, had been appointed governor of Manissa by 
Mohammed II and aided his father against Jem (Hammer, II, 255). Another son, Ah- 
med, was governor c. “Lasto (Da Lezze, p. 70). 
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and for attacking and injuring some of their number, but Baye- 
zid saved the city by presenting money to each janissary.°® 
Some dervishes, nevertheless, were caught and executed by the 
janissaries for the part they had taken in this struggle.*® 

At the close of the season Bayezid settled in Adrianople for 
the winter and temporarily felt secure upon the throne. But it 
was realized that the problem of Jem probably had not been 
definitively solved. For all Bayezid knew, Jem might have se- 
cret sympathizers at court. Gedik Ahmed Pasha,*° though he 
had been most loyal in the recent affair, was under suspicion.®! 
When Bayezid had been a prince at Amasya, Gedik Ahmed had 
reprimanded him sharply for poor leadership,® and the pasha 
had been very fiery in his opposition to the surrendering of 
Otranto. In any case, upon his return from Anatolia he was im- 
prisoned by Bayezid. But Gedik Ahmed was so popular with 
the court and the janissaries that this act almost created a re- 
volt against Bayezid. Finally, under armed pressure Bayezid 
was forced to release Gedik Ahmed and to appoint him vizier. 
At the same time the promises that Bayezid had given but not 
fulfilled, such as to appoint only members of the Ruling Institu- 
tion as viziers, were again pledged.** This would indicate that 
Bayezid was becoming a puppet in the hands of the leaders of 
the Ruling Institution. 

Upon leaving the Ottoman Empire, Jem was royally received 
by the Turkish families and tribes of the Adana plain,** which 
was still subject to the sultan of Egypt. He proceeded to Cairo, 


58 Ne&ri, pp. 377-78; Hammer, II, 258. 

59 -AkiqpaSazade, p. 184; Ne&ri, p. 377. 

60 A short sketch of his life is Cl. Huart, ‘Ahmed Pasha,’ Encyclopaedia of Islam, I, 
201. Gedik Ahmed was very haughty and inflexible. He often became intoxicated and 
in this condition was very unruly (Hammer, IT, 258, 284-85). 

. 8! There may have been some justification for this since in 1482 the grand Master of 
Rhodes wrote to Sixtus IV that Gedik Ahmed favored Jem (Thuasne, pp. 52, 68). 

62 Thid., p. 36. 

63 Da Lezze, pp. 178-80. Bayezid had appointed as one of the viziers, Mustafa 
Pasha, an Anatolian Turk, upon whose advice Gedik Ahmed had been arrested. Musta- 
fa Pasha was imprisoned and died shortly thereafter (cbid.). 


64 Hammer, II, 257. 
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but not being welcome there® he set out on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Without doubt, Jem realized that this act would 
strengthen him greatly with the religious element in the Otto- 
man state.®’ Early spring found him again in Cairo with dreams 
of returning to his native land. Although Bayezid again offered 
to bestow a handsome pension upon his brother,®* Jem decided 
to try once more to win the Ottoman throne. 

The campaign of 1482 was similar to that of the previous 
year. While Jem was in Cairo he received letters of all sorts 
from Anatolia to induce him to return. The princes of Kara- 
mania had remained active, building up their forces and trying 
to augment the number of Jem’s adherents among important 
Ottoman officers and feudatories. They even forged letters to 
Jem purporting to show that his party was large within the em- 
pire.*? The most important forged letter was one from Gedik 
Ahmed Pasha, which asked why Jem was waiting and stated that 
immediately upon Jem’s arrival in Anatolia the country would 
be handed over to him.’® During the winter the Karamanians 
under the leadership of Kasim Bey, a prince of the old Kara- 
manian dynasty, had been so active that Ali Pasha, the Otto- 
man general in charge, had called for reinforcements. Gedik 
Ahmed was sent;’! but the tension and ill feeling were neither 
removed nor suppressed, and Kasim Bey was able to entice 
many away from the Ottoman winter quarters.’? In May, Jem 


65 Thuasne, p. 47. 
66 AdiqpaSazade, p. 184; Ne&ri, p. $378; Lutfi, Pada, p. 191. 


67 On the way to Mecca in Jem’s company there was a certain Hasan ibn Mahmud 
Beyati who was commanded to write a short history and genealogy of the Ottoman 
family and an account of the semireligious, semiknightly ceremony administered to 
Jem on his pilgrimage. This book, Jam-i Jem Ayin, ed. <Ali Amiri (Istanbul, 1331 
[a.H.]), is evidence of Jem’s trip to Mecca and of his interest in associating with and 
impressing the learned men of the time. Jem’s ancestry is traced back to the early 
Turkish Oghuz family, a fact that might indicate Jem’s attempt to gain the sympathy 
and support of Turkish elements as well as that of the religious faction. 


68 Jem had raised the subject of dividing the empire (Thuasne, pp. 48-51). 
69 <ASiqpaSazade, p. 185; Ne&ri, p. 378. 70 Ne&ri, pp. 378-79. 

1 Ibid., p. 378; ‘ASiqpadazade, p. 185; Hammer, II, 258-59. 

72 Ne&ri, p. 379; Da Lezze, p. 181; Hammer, II, 260-61. 
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came first to Aleppo and then to Adana with armed forces and 
money which he had received after much begging from the sul- 
tan of Egypt and the governors of Syria.’* He was met by 
Kasim Bey and the deserters from the Ottoman camp. Kasim 
Bey was promised Karamania,’‘ and the deserters would be- 
come Jem’s viziers and pashas. The sultan of Egypt hoped both 
to guarantee his own possession of Cilicia and to create internal 
disorders for his powerful neighbor of the north. 

Bayezid had some information on all these activities’ and 
began to prepare for another campaign against his brother. 
Gedik Ahmed, blamed for the desertions from winter quarters,” 
was recalled, but revolt and war blazed forth before he reached 
Istanbul. Jem and his army struck at Konya; yet Ali Pasha de- 
fended the city so stoutly that most of the besiegers departed in 
hopes of capturing Ankara instead.’7 Mehmed Bey, who had 
been an aga of the janissaries under Mohammed II,’* had de- 
serted his post as governor of Ankara to join Jem’s army.’ Ap- 
parently with the defection in Ankara in mind, Jem thought 
that he would be able to take this city.*° In this, however, Jem 
was foiled, for forces from Amasya, the old home of Bayezid, 
appeared, captured the city, and beheaded the traitor Meh- 
med.*! With this disaster Jem’s army was scattered and 
crushed. He fled to Cilicia, where he boarded a ship for Rhodes, 
intending to go to Europe and find aid there for a further strug- 
gle for the throne.*? Bayezid immediately entered into negotia- 

73 <ASiqpaSazade, p. 185; Ne&Sri, p. 379; Da Lezze, p. 181; Thuasne, pp. 51-52. 

™ Hammer, II, 261; Thuasne, p. 50. 

7 cAkiqpaSazade, p. 185; Da Lezze, p. 181. 

76 Hammer, II, 260-61. 

7 Ibid., II, 261. 

78 Tbid., II, 260. ; 

79 cASiqpaSazade, p. 185; Ne&Sri, p. 379; Da Lezze, p. 181. 


80 Ankara was one of the great natural fortresses of central Anatolia, which until 
1451 had been the residence of the commander-in-chief of Anatolia (P. Wittek, ‘‘Le 
sultan de Rim,” Annuaire de l'Institut de philologie et d'histoire orientales et slaves, V1 
[1938], 7). 

8! <ASiqpaSazade, p. 185; Ne&ri, p. 379; Hammer, II, 261. 

8? Hammer, II, 262-64. 
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tions with Rhodes, the result of which was that Jem was held a 
prisoner there, in France, and in Italy until his death twelve 
years later.*® Following Jem’s flight, Bayezid remained in Konya 
until the pacification of Karamania had been concluded and 
then returned to Istanbul and Adrianople, firm in his belief that 
he was now secure.** Victory had been won, and for the next 
twenty years Bayezid’s close advisers and the high officers of the 
state came from the Ruling Institution. 

Pending the outcome of this internal struggle of the empire, 
the Ottoman garrisons and the ghdzis on the Balkan frontier 
had been relatively quiet. Petty raids had been made,* not- 
withstanding the treaties the sultan had signed with Venice, 
Ragusa, and other Adriatic towns, for the ghdzis stated that the 
death of Mohammed II abrogated the treaties. Although it 
seems that Bayezid preferred peace to war, as soon as the affairs 
of Jem had been settled the campaigns and ghdzds of the Otto- 
man Empire were again directed against Europe. Throughout 
the war with Jem the northern frontier had been constantly 
menaced by the Hungarians.** From Adrianople in the spring 
of 1483 Bayezid marched with his Anatolian and Rumelian 
armies to the Danube to counterbalance this menace and to 
threaten Hungary with invasion. Two fortresses were con- 
structed during the summer,*’ with the desired effect of forcing 
the Hungarians to agree to a five-year truce.** With this in 
hand, portions of the Ottoman army were turned toward the 
Adriatic and Dalmatia, where additions were made to Turkish 


83 For a full account of the negotiations, the treaty, and Jem’s later life see Thuasne, 
passim. 

84 A good evidence of this sense of security was the strangling of Gedik Ahmed Pasha 
late in 1482 (Lutfi PaSa, p. 192; Giese, p. 155; Da Lezze, p. 185). 

85 Sanuto, IV, 326; E. Alberi (ed.), Le relazioni degli ambasciatori Veneti al senato 
durante il secolo decimosesto (Florence, 1855), 3d ser., III, 3; Jorga, II, 257-60. 

86 Hammer, II, 282-83; Thuasne, pp. 75, 102-3. 

87 It is definitely mentioned that there were ghdzis and fedd%is (one who risks or 
sacrifices his life for any cause) with the regular army (‘ASiqpaSazade, p. 186; Giese, p. 
155). 


88 Jorga, II, 261-62; Thuasne, p. 127. 
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possessions.*® In the spring of 1484 the armies were again gath- 
ered for a ghdazd, this time into Wallachia and Moldavia. Dur- 
ing the summer, with co-operation from the fleet, the cities of 
Kilia and Akerman were taken.*® In each city a governor and 
judges were appointed, inhabitants so desiring became Mos- 
lems, mosques were constructed, and some churches were con- 
verted into mosques.®! These were definite ghdzi practices. 
Whether Bayezid had wished war or not, it would seem that he 
was forced by his position and from the manner in which it had 
been attained to demonstrate that he was a sultan of ghdzis. 

While these official ghdzds of the summers of 1483 and 1484 
were in progress, reports from the towns and villages of the 
whole Dalmatian coast poured into Venice, informing of raids 
and ravages by Moslem soldiers.*? This would indicate that the 
ghdazis of the Balkans were almost constantly on the move. At 
least for the next quarter of a century such activities came to 
be the rule, rather than the exception, in this region.** But the 
ghazas directed by the state soon lapsed, until finally, in 1496, 
the repressed energy of the janissaries broke its bounds in a 
serious revolt in Istanbul.** Shortly after the conflagration had 
been smothered, war was declared against Venice, perhaps as an 
outlet for the warlike vigor of the janissaries. When this cam- 
paign had been successfully ended in 1503, Bayezid was ill and 
aged, and his sons were plotting their own intrigues. These were 
concluded by the conflict between Selim and Ahmed, a struggle 
which in many aspects paralleled and repeated that between 


89 Da Lezze, p. 185; Spanduguino, p. 162, Jorga, II, 283. 

9 Lutfi Pasa, pp. 192-93. 

% <ASiqpaSazade, pp. 186-88; Jorga, II, 268-70. 

% Sanuto, IV, 326-27; A. Gritti, “‘Relazione di Andrea Gritti oratore straordinario 
a Bajezid IT letta in senato li 2 dicembre 1503,” in Relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti al 
enato durante il secolo decimosesto, ed. Alberi, 3d ser., III, 21; Hammer, II, 284. 

93 These forces raided the whole Dalmatian coast, Slovenia, Croatia, Styria, and 
Carniola. On every few pages in Sanuto’s monumental diary records of these expedi- 
tions can be found. 


% Alvise Sagudino to the Venetian government, Istanbul, n.d., summarized in 
Sanuto, I, 359; Report of Alvise Sagudino to the Venetian government, Venice, 


Dec. 2, 1496, summarized in ibid., pp. 398-99. 
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Bayezid and Jem.” Thus the superiority and victory of the 
Ruling Institution over the Moslem Institution had not been 
definitely established during Bayezid’s reign. The former under 
the leadership of Selim had to fight again to assure its suprem- 
acy, a supremacy which was then maintained for many decades. 
Bayezid had risen to the throne by the aid of men strategi- 
cally located in the Ruling Institution. They saw that every ad- 
vantage was imparted to Bayezid when the opportunity came. 
Although Bayezid had arrived in Istanbul first, had seized the 
treasury, and had already had his son recognized as ruler there, 
even this was not enough to coerce the soldiers to acclaim him 
as their padishah, for before they would grant this honor Baye- 
zid had to promise to appoint to high office only those who had 
been reared in the Ruling Institution. Later, when he failed to 
keep his word, a threat of revolt was sufficient to have the prom- 
ise renewed and to have removed from office those not qualify- 
ing. Still later Bayezid decreed that no judge had any author- 
ity or power over individuals of the Ruling Institution but that 
they were to be judged solely by their officers.°* This was an- 
other guarantee that they were to be their own masters. When 
Jem was supported by the ‘ulema, by the old families of Ana- 
tolia, and by the partisans of both, it was natural that the mem- 
bers of the Ruling Institution would consider him their enemy 
too. From their point of view, if Jem had been successful a gov- 
ernment would have been formed which would have delivered 
all power into the hands of the ‘ulema and the provincials, who, 
it was felt, had really contributed little in the task of building 
the state. To Jem’s followers, of course, the Ruling Institution 
was constituted of slaves of the sultan, mostly renegades and 
unbelievers, and was a group of privileged foreigners who were 
stealing the government and the land before the eyes of the 
rightful owners. With Bayezid’s victory the members of the 
Ruling Institution believed that their order and position were 
assured forever. Had Jem won, the Ottoman Empire might 
% Selim had the backing of the Ruling Institution, whereas Ahmed was supported 
by his father, the ‘ulemd, religious fanatics, and many of the feudatories of Anatolia. 


% Lybyer, p. 116. 
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have become an oriental monarchy much sooner and might never 
have played the important role in Western affairs that it did 
in the sixteenth century. On the other hand, if Jem had arrived 
in Istanbul before Bayezid, probably he would have been de- 
clared sultan and might have been able to defeat Bayezid and 
to carry on where his father had ended—a path which Bayezid 
did not have the ability to follow. 

The truth seems to be that Bayezid was peaceful by nature 
and never was properly sympathetic with the program of the 
Ruling Institution. During the last years of his life he showed 
some independence, for he turned from the Ruling Institution. 
In so doing, he favored the religious element in the empire and 
showered every advantage upon his son, Ahmed, hoping that 
Ahmed would succeed to the throne and carry on the policy of 
peace.*’ But Selim, backed by the Ruling Institution and the 
janissaries, deposed Bayezid and defeated and captured Ahmed. 
Never again was there a struggle of this sort for the throne of 
Turkey, though one might see in the embryonic revolts of the 
sons of Suleiman something of the same conflict. It was under 
the strong governments of Selim and Suleiman that real har- 
mony was created between the two institutions. But in this 
process the ideals of the ghdzis were lost completely and those of 
the ‘ulemd remained. The Ottoman Empire then became a 
typical oriental monarchy, successor and heir of the Sassanian, 
the Abbasid, the Seljuk, and the Byzantine empires. 


Oxnto State UNIVERSITY 


7 Khalil Edhem, ‘‘Hersekighli Ahmed paSanin terjume?-i hali,”’ Tdarikh ‘oihmani 
enjumeni mejmi‘ési (Istanbul), V (1914), 286-87; Andrea Foscolo to Piero Foscolo, 
Pera, June 18, 1511, summarized in Sanuto, XII, 508-9. 








CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE IMPERIAL 
RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT'S POLICY TOWARD 
NATIONAL MINORITIES 


LEONID I. STRAKHOVSKY 


Elsewhere there are still nations and tribes, but not with us, my brethren: 
we have states. A state? What is it? .... State is the name for the coldest 
of all monsters. Coldly does it lie also; and this is the lie which creeps out of 
its mouth: “I, the state, am the nation.” —NIETzscHE. 


The educated man finds a fatherland everywhere, or he creates one for 
himself.—GorrHe. 


NE of the principal products of eighteenth-century 
thought, which culminated in the American struggle 
for independence and in the French Revolution, is the 

idea of nationality. Adopted by the liberalism of the first part 
of the nineteenth century, it manifested itself in the wars against 
Napoleon’s “universalism,” and since then like a torrential 
stream it has flooded the world, engulfing one ethnic group after 
another without regard to class, profession, politics, or econom- 
ics.! In our own times it has become a potent force striving to 
manifest itself in the form of national states through the process 
of self-determination. 

The Russian government did not escape the impact of this 
force, which threatened the empire with dissolution. Yet in 
many ways tsarist policy toward national minorities was far less 
harsh than it is generally believed to have been; and, with the 
exception of a brief period of extreme russification at the end of 
the nineteenth century, it was never a uniform policy of oppres- 
sion toward all minorities. The reasons for this are fairly ob- 
vious and can be found, first, in the fundamental character of 
the empire and, second, in the very diversified status of different 
nationalities as they were included in the Russian state. 


1 See Friedrich Meinecke, Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat. Studien zur Genesis des 
deutschen Nationalstaates (Munich and Berlin, 1908). 
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Of the three political states of ancient Russia—Kiev-Galich, 
Novgorod-Pskov, and Vladimir-Moscow—only the latter sur- 
vived historically, in the form of the grand-duchy of Moscow, 
formed on the territory occupied by the Great-Russian branch 
of the Russian people. Over a period of several centuries this 
state extended its domination to include all three branches of 
the Russian people, so that at the beginning of this century only 
about four million Ukrainians in Galicia, Bukovina, and north- 
eastern Hungary remained outside the jurisdiction of the Rus- 
sian Empire.’ Simultaneously with the gathering into one state 
of all branches of the Russian people, the Moscow government, 
and later that of the empire, expanded its territory at the ex- 
pense of people not only of non-Russian but also of non-Slavic 
origin. This process had the elements of both centrifugal and 
centripetal forces, as the expansion of the Russian state, di- 
rected from its center at Moscow and later at St. Petersburg, 
often met halfway the movement of other peoples which gravi- 
tated toward Russia to be included eventually among the sub- 
jects of the Russian sovereigns. In this way the political organi- 
zation of the Russian Empire, though autocratic in form, was 
really federal by nature of its historical process. This federal 
character of the Russian Empire is revealed both in the title of 
the sovereign and in the fundamental laws of the realm. 

The tsars of Moscow used the title of “Tsar of All Russia” 
until Alexis Mikhailovich in 1654, following the union of the 
Ukraine with Moscow, changed it to “Tsar of Great and Little 
Russia.”’ But the title of Nicholas II, the last of the tsars, was 
Emperor and Autocrat of All the Russias [i.e., Great, Little, and White Russia 
—the three branches of the Russian people]; of Moscow, Kiev, Vladimir, 
Novgorod [i.e., the four former capitals of the Russian state]; Tsar of Kazan, 
Astrakhan, Poland, Siberia, Crimea, Georgia; Sovereign Lord Grand-Duke 
of Smolensk, Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia, and Finland; Prince of Estland, 
Livland, Kurland and Semigalia, Karelia, Tver, Yugora, Perm, Viatka, Bul- 
garia, and others; Sovereign and Grand-Duke of Novgorod’s Lower Lands, 


2 M. Slavinsky, “‘Nazionalnaya struktura Rossii i velikorossi’’ [The national struc- 
ture of Russia and the Great Russians], in A. Kastielyansky (ed.), Formi nazionalnago 
dvizheniya v sovrremennikh gossudarstvakh [Forms of nationalism in contemporary states] 
(St. Petersburg, 1910), p. 279. 
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Chernigov, Riazan, Polotsk, Rostov, Yaroslavl, Obdorsk, Kondia, Vitebsk 
Mstislavl, and of all the Northern Region; Lord and Sovereign of the Lands of 
Iberia, Kartalinia, and Kabardia, and of the provinces of Armenia; Hereditary 
Sovereign and Master of the Princes of Cherkassk, Guria, and others; Sover- 
eign of Turkestan; Heir of Norway, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, of Olden- 
burg, etc., ete., ete.? 

This string of titles not only emphasizes the heterogeneous 
character of the empire,‘ but it also establishes the fact that the 
Russian emperor ruled as an autocrat over the entire land by 
virtue of his being the sovereign not of the empire as a whole 
but of each of its component parts which came under his juris- 
diction by conquest, by voluntary agreement, or through the 
combination of both. 

This federal nature of the empire is also characterized by the 
old Fundamental Laws, of which article 4 in the edition of 1892 
states: ‘““The thrones of the tsardom of Poland and of the grand- 
duchy of Finland are inseparable from the throne of the Russian 
Empire.’” It is not until the constitutional period of the Russian 


3 Svod zakonov Rossiyskoy Imperii. Svod Osnovnikh Zakonov [Code of laws of the 
Russian Empire. Code of Fundamental Laws] (St. Petersburg, 1906), Vol. I, Part I, 
art. lix, pp. 12-13. 


4 According to the census of 1897 (there was no other taken before 1917), the na- 


tional composition of the Russian Empire was as follows (Slavinsky, p. 280): 
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5 Baron B. E. Nolde, Otcherki russkago gossudarstvennago prava [Studies of Russian 
constitutional law] (St. Petersburg, 1911), p. 227. 
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Empire, following the Revolution of 1905, that the federal char- 
acteristics disappear from the statute-books. Article 1 of the 
Fundamental Laws of April 23, 1906, reads: ““The Russian state 
is one and indivisible.” But even then a special status for Fin- 
land was recognized in article 2: ‘““The grand-duchy of Finland, 
though constituting an inalienable part of the Russian state, is 
governed in its internal affairs by special establishments on the 
basis of special laws.’’ 

Most of the territories of the former Russian Empire were 
added to the original principality of Moscow by force of arms. 
And, in most cases, when alien peoples were incorporated in the 
Russian state no special status was granted to them. But there 
were a few cases when the growing Russian state recognized 
in the new additions to its territory certain rights either en- 
joyed by the people before their incorporation or granted to 
them by the Russian sovereigns. Of these, the earliest case was 
that of the Ukraine or Little Russia. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine were hard pressed by both Poland and Turkey. After 
a disastrous war with Poland in which the Cossacks were be- 
trayed by their ally, the khan of Crimea, they decided to unite 
with the Muscovite state. A petition to that effect was sent to 
Tsar Alexis, who then called to Moscow representatives of the 
Russian people to decide what to do. This gathering, known as 
Zemsky sobor (‘Assembly of the land’’), ruled to accept the 
Cossacks with their leader, Hetman Bogdan Khmelnitsky, into 
the sovereignty of Moscow. On January 8, 1654,’ the envoys of 
Tsar Alexis arrived at Pereyaslavl, then the capital of the 
Ukraine. The envoys announced that the special rights and 
privileges of the Cossacks would be recognized, although they 
refused to swear to that effect. On the other hand, Khmelnitsky 


6 Ibid., p. 225. It is interesting to note that Nolde traces the origin of article 1 of 
the Russian fundamental laws of 1906 to the French Revolutionary constitution of 
1791, the first paragraph of article 1, title 2, of which reads, ““Le Royaume est un et 
indivisible,’ and which is a radical departure from old constitutional law based as it 
was almost entirely on the federal principle. 


7 All dates are according to the Julian calendar. 
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and the Cossacks took an oath of allegiance to the tsar of Rus- 
sia.’ It was not until later in the same year that a special Cos- 
sack mission sent to Moscow negotiated an actual agreement on 
the basis of a project drawn by Khmelnitsky himself. By this 
agreement the self-government of the Cossacks of the Ukraine 
was recognized by Tsar Alexis. 

The next addition of territory and population to enjoy special 
rights in the Russian state were the Baltic provinces of Livland 
(the major part of present-day Latvia) and Estland (Estonia), 
conquered from Sweden by Peter the Great in 1710 and formally 
ceded to Russia by the Treaty of Nystad of 1721. 

When starting the campaign in the Baltic provinces, the Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief, Field Marshal Count Boris Petrovich 
Sheremetev, published appeals to the population in which he 
promised in the name of Tsar Peter “‘to restore, to preserve, and 
to perpetuate all the privileges, rights, laws, and customs of the 
duchies of Livland and Estland violated or ignored by Swedish 
authorities.”® This propaganda proved to be fruitful. The sur- 
render of the city of Riga after many months of siege was effect- 
ed on July 4, 1710, as the result of an agreement between Shere- 
metev, on one hand, and the Swedish governor-general, the 
nobility, and the townspeople, on the other, guaranteeing to the 
latter two the restoration of all their respective rights and privi- 
leges. ‘his agreement was confirmed by Peter the Great, first, 
by general grants to the nobility of Livland and the city of Riga 
on September 10, 1710, and later by an act of October 12, 1710, 
in which all the numerous points of Sheremetev’s agreement (in- 
cluding those which he accepted with reservations pending the 
tsar’s confirmation) were formally repeated and sanctioned.’° 

The conquest of Estland was carried out in similar fashion. 


8D. Bantish-Kamensky, I stochniki malorossiyskoy istorrii [Sources of the history of 
Little Russia] (Kiev, 1858), I, 38-40. 

* Carl C. G. Schirren, Die Capitulationen der livléindischen Ritter- und Landschaft und 
der Stadt Riga vom 4 Juli 1710, nebst deren Confirmationen (Reval, 1865), pp. 30-31. 


10 Polnoye sobraniye zakonov Rossiyskoy Imperii [Complete collection of laws of the 
Russian Empire] (hereafter cited as ““P.S.Z.’’) 1st ser. (St. Petersburg, 1830), Vol. IV, 
Nos. 2301-4, pp. 575-80. 
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The city of Reval (Talinn) was besieged on August 31, and on 
September 29 surrendered after the signing of an agreement 
patterned after that of July 4, 1710. The terms of the agreement 
were confirmed by Peter the Great on March 1, 1712, in a formal 
grant to the nobility, and on March 13, 1712, in one to the city 
of Reval." The Treaty of Nystad of 1721 and that of Abo of 
1743 formally confirmed not only the possession of Livland and 
Estland by Russia but also the recognition by the Russian gov- 
ernment of special rights and privileges of the nobility and 
townspeople of the region. In this fashion the self-government 
of the Baltic provinces was not only recognized by the govern- 
ment of Russia but also sanctioned by two international acts.” 

By the same Treaty of Nystad which confirmed Peter the 
Great’s possession of the Baltic provinces Sweden also ceded to 
Russia a small part of southeastern Finland with the city of 
Viborg (Vipuri). No special rights or privileges of its inhabi- 
tants were either recognized or granted at that time. Only on 
October 27, 1742, did Empress Elisabeth “confirm” the ancient 
privileges, liberties, laws, courts, jurisdictions, and customs of 
the city of Viborg as well as of other Finnish cities, but she did 
not extend this franchise to the rural districts.'* This act al- 


11 Eduard A. Winkelmann, Die Capitulationen der esthlindischen Ritterschaft und der 
Stadt Reval nebst deren Confirmationen (Reval, 1865), pp. 57, 80. 


12 Two of the territories of the Baltic provinces—the island of Oesell and the duchy 
of Kurland—became part of the Russian Empire under somewhat different conditions. 
Although Oesell was captured by Russian troops soon after the fall of Riga in 1710, 
they did not hold it, and it remained under Swedish sovereignty until the end of the 
war (Peter Wilhelm Freiherr von Buxhiwden, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Provinz Oesell 
{Riga and Leipzig, 1838], p. 96). It was formally annexed to Russia by the Treaty of 
Nystad, but it was not until March 28, 1731, that it obtained confirmation of its ancient 
rights and privileges in a manifesto of Empress Anne I (P.S.Z., Ist ser., Vol. VIII, 
No. 5732, pp. 408-9). When the duchy of Kurland, the last of the territories on the east- 
ern shore of the Baltic and now a part of Latvia, was annexed to Russia after the third 
partition of Poland in 1795, Catherine the Great, although promising in general terms 
to maintain the special historical rights and privileges of its inhabitants, assured her 
new subjects that they would enjoy the same rights, liberties, advantages, and privileges 
which the Russians had. Therefore Kurland did not obtain self-government at the 
time of its annexation (ibid., Vol. XXIII, No. 17319, pp. 664-71). 


13 P.S.Z., Ist ser., Vol. XI, No. 8652, pp. 705-6. 
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most coincided with the outbreak of a new war with Sweden, at 
the beginning of which Elisabeth addressed a special manifesto 
to the Finns promising them to form an independent Finnish 
state under the protectorate of Russia.'‘ This promise was not 
fulfilled, for by the Treaty of Abo of 1743, which ended the war, 
Russia obtained again only a very small part of Finland con- 
tiguous to the territory annexed in 1721. Nevertheless, in the 
treaty Elisabeth recognized to the inhabitants of the newly an- 
nexed lands all the rights and privileges which they had enjoyed 
under Swedish rule.’ On January 14, 1744, the Finnish terri- 
tories annexed in 1721 and in 1743 were joined into the province 
(guberniya) of Viborg, and the recognition of the rights and privi- 
leges by the Treaty of Abo was extended to the territories con- 
quered by Peter the Great.'® 

It was not until the reign of Emperor Alexander I that the 
rest of Finland was annexed to Russia. On February 9, 1808, 
Russian troops crossed the frontier, starting once more a war 
with Sweden. Three days prior to this, on February 6, an ap- 
peal to the Finnish population similar to those of Sheremetev’s 
in 1710 promised the recognition and maintenance of all the an- 
cient rights and privileges of the Finns.'’ After the occupation 
on March 12, 1808, of Abo, at that time the capital of Finland, 
Emperor Alexander I informed all the foreign powers on March 
16, 1808, of the annexation of Finland, conquered by “the might 
of Russian arms.’’'’ The annexation was formally proclaimed 
in a manifesto of March 20, 1808.'° During the month of May 
of the same year the Finnish population was invited to take an 

14M. Borodkin, Istoriya Finlyandii, vremya Elisaveti Petrovni [History of Finland, 
reign of Elisabeth Petrovna] (St. Petersburg, 1910), p. 165. 

18 P.S.Z., 1st ser., Vol. XI, No. 8766, pp. 853-73. 

16 Nolde, p. 415. It is interesting to note that by this act the Swedish code of civil 
procedure of 1734 was extended to territories which were in Russia’s possession at the 
time of its promulgation. 

7 Johaa R. Danielson, Finlands Vereinigung mit dem Russischen Reiche (Helsingfors, 
1891), p. 55. 

18 P.S.Z., 1st ser., Vol. XXX, No. 22899, pp. 129-30. 


19 Thid., No. 22911, pp. 146-47. 
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oath of allegiance to Emperor Alexander; and, although in some 
cases a few were unwilling to do so, by the beginning of June the 
majority had fulfilled this obligation. On June 5, 1808, Alex- 
ander addressed to the Finns a manifesto announcing that they 
were now and for ever a part of the Russian Empire and were to 
enjoy together with their old institutions all the benefits de- 
rived from being faithful subjects of the Russian sovereigns.”° 
On November 19, 1808, the emperor approved the new statutes 
for the government of Finland.”* On January 20, 1809, he signed 
an order for the convocation of a general assembly of representa- 
tives (‘‘diet,” or seym) at Borgo,” which took place on March 
16 of the same year. On the eve of the first meeting Alexander 
signed a manifesto in which he confirmed the old rights and 
privileges of the population and promised to preserve them.” 
The next day at the formal opening of the sessions of the diet 
Alexander announced in his speech: “I have promised to main- 
tain your constitution, your fundamental laws; your presence 
here is a guarantee of my promise.’ On March 17 the mani- 
festo of March 15 was officially promulgated, and a text of it in 
Swedish translation handed to the leader of the nobility, where- 
upon the members of the diet expressed their thanks and took 
an oath of allegiance to Emperor Alexander I.” The autonomy 
of Finland was thus formally inaugurated, but the scope of that 
autonomy remained undefined even when it received confirma- 
tion in the Treaty of Friedrichsham, of September 5, 1809, 
which ended the war between Russia and Sweden.” 

The extensive territories annexed to Russia by Catherine the 

20 Sobraniye postanovleny Finlyandskikh, I [Collection of Finnish decrees] (hereafter 
cited as “‘Sobraniye p. F.’’) (St. Petersburg, 1902), 1. 

2K. Ordin, Pokoreniye Finlyandii, II [The conquest of Finland] (St. Petersburg, 1889), 
240. 

2 Ibid., pp. 302-3. 

23 Sobraniye p. F., I, 3. 


*4 Ordin, II, 343. 
25 M. Borodkin, Istoriya Finlyandii, rremya Imperatora Aleksandra I {History of Fin- 
land, reign of Emperor Alexander I] (St. Petersburg, 1909), pp. 242-48. 


*% P.S.Z., 1st ser., Vol. XXX, No. 23883, pp. 1186-93. 
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Great as the result of the three partitions of Poland were not 
granted any self-government, although the local civil law and 
the use of the Polish language in courts were retained.”’ This 
was done by a decree of May 28, 1772,?* by a manifesto of 
March 27, 1793, issued in the name of the empress by General- 
in-Chief Krechetnikov,”® and by a manifesto of December 14, 
1795, issued by Catherine.*° These documents also assured the 
new subjects of the Russian crown that they would enjoy “all 
the rights, liberties, and privileges which are enjoyed by the an- 
cient subjects of Russia’’—a formula which was used by the 
government when no special rights and privileges were recog- 
nized or granted. As to the kingdom of Poland, created by the 
Treaty of Vienna of 1815, it obtained an actual constitution on 
November 15, 1815, and enjoyed not only self-government but 
a practical independence. However, this Congress Poland did 
not include any of the territories annexed to Russia by the three 
partitions. 

The last of the acquired territories of the Russian empire to 
enjoy self-government was Bessarabia, annexed by the Treaty 
of Bucharest of 1812. By a special decree of July 23, 1812, Em- 
peror Alexander I granted to the inhabitants of Bessarabia “‘the 
right to be governed according to their own laws” and instituted 
a form of government which was similar to that of neighboring 
Moldavia,*! of which Bessarabia formed a part before the an- 
nexation. In addition to these rights, the Bessarabians were 
granted a number of privileges, such as freedom from taxation 
for three years and complete freedom from compulsory military 
service.*? This autonomy was enjoyed by Bessarabia for sixteen 
years only. On February 29, 1828, Emperor Nicholas I issued a 


27 See Une Ludwig Lehtonen, Die polnischen Provinzen Russlands unter Katharina II 
(Berlin, 1907). 


28 P.S.Z., 1st. ser., Vol. XIX, No. 13808, pp. 507-11. 
29 Ibid., Vol. XXIII, No. 17108, pp. 410-12. 
30 Ibid., No. 17418, pp. 845-46. 


311. A. Kasso, Vizantiyskoye pravo v Bessarabit [Byzantine law in Bessarabia] (Mos- 
cow, 1907), p. 5. 


3 Nolde, p. 435. 
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new statute for the region which ended effectively its self-gov- 
ernment.** 

The people of all other territories acquired by Russia at one 
time or another were never granted any self-government or spe- 
cial rights and privileges whether or not they had enjoyed these 
previously. The erroneous belief that Georgia in the Caucasus 
was granted recognition as a self-governing province is not based 
on fact. Actually the manifesto of Emperor Paul I of December 
18, 1800, proclaiming the annexation of Georgia, used the for- 
mula of Catherine the Great in giving the Georgians the same 
status as “the ancient subjects of Russia,’** even though 
Georgia was not conquered but herself petitioned to be annexed 
to the Russian Empire. Only the nomadic tribes of Kirghiz’, 
Kalmyks, Samoieds, Yakuts, etc., retained their tribal organi- 
zations as a form of self-government and obtained the privileges 
of freedom from direct taxation and of freedom from compul- 
sory military service.*® 

As different from one another as were the conditions under 
which the outlying territories were acquired by Russia were the 
policies of the imperial government from Peter the Great to 
Nicholas IT toward the population of these territories. This pol- 
icy varied not only with the succession of sovereigns but also 
with regard to the different nationalities involved until it has 
become absolutely impossible to find any consistency in it. Only 
toward the end of the nineteenth century did the policy crystal- 
lize, when it aimed at the extinction of all political separatism 
and the establishment of absolute unity in the empire. At this 
juncture the principle of a united state overshadowed the prin- 
ciple of nationality, and the Great-Russian element, dominant 
politically though constituting only a minority of 43 per cent, 
fought ruthlessly for the preservation of its leadership in the 
empire created by it and now threatened with disruption. 


33 P.S.Z., 2d. ser., Vol. III (St. Petersburg, 1830), No. 1834, pp. 197-204. 

34 Tbid., Ist ser., Vol. XX VI, No. 19721, p. 502. 

35V. M. Gribovsky, Gossudarstvennoye ustroistvo i upravleniye Rossiyskoy Imperti 
[Constitutional foundations and government of the Russian Empire] (Odessa, 1912), 
pp. 52-54. 
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The first of the autonomous provinces of the Russian Empire 
to lose its self-government was the Ukraine, and the first meas- 
ures to curtail the Ukrainian liberties were undertaken by Peter 
the Great. It was the treason of Hetman Mazepa in allying him- 
self with Charles XII of Sweden that gave Peter the opportunity 
to bring about changes in the government of the Ukraine. Al- 
though treason had been almost a political tradition with the 
hetmans in the Moscow period, the Russian government never 
applied coercive measures. But with Peter it was different. 
After the end of the Great Northern War, on April 29, 1722, he 
appointed a brigadier general and six senior officers “‘to assist” 
the hetman.* At the same time the affairs of the Ukraine were 
withdrawn from the foreign office and placed under the jurisdis- 
tion of the senate. On May 16 of the same year the new “as- 
sistants”’ were ordered to become a “Collegium of Little Rus- 
sia’ and, in fact, became the government of the Ukraine.*’ 

Although the immediate successors of Peter the Great re- 
stored Ukrainian autonomy, Empress Anne I returned to the 
policy of Peter when, on January 31, 1734, she established a 
governing council (composed of three Russians and three 
Ukrainians), which was to replace an elected hetman.** This 
new government did not last long. Anne’s successor, Empress 
Elisabeth, restored the office of hetman by the decree of May 5, 
1747, and by that of October 16, 1749, returned the Ukraine to 
the jurisdiction of the foreign office.*® This was probably done 
not without the influence of Elizabeth’s morganatic husband, 
whose younger brother, Count Cyril Razumovsky, was elected 
hetman in 1750.*° 

With the ascent of Catherine the Great to the throne of Rus- 
sia the death knell of Ukrainian autonomy was sounded. This 
sovereign, whose entire internal policy was that of consistent 


% P.S.Z., 1st ser., Vol. VI., Nos. 3988-89, pp. 667-68. 

37 Tbid., No. 4010, pp. 681-84. 

38 Thid., Vol. IX, No. 6539, pp. 260-61. 

39 Tbid., Vol. XII, No. 9400, p. 694; Vol. XIII, No. 9676, pp. 144-45. 
40 Nolde, p. 304. 
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and persistent centralization, outlined her program in the fa- 
mous instructions to Prince Vyazemsky in 1764: 

Little Russia, Livland, and Finland are provinces which are governed ac- 
cording to confirmed privileges which it would be indecent to destroy all at 
once; on the other hand, to consider them as foreign and to treat them as such 
would be not only a mistake but rather stupidity. These provinces should be 
led by easiest stages to become Russianized and to cease looking toward the 
woods like wolves. The means to this are easy if one were to see that intelli- 
gent persons were to be placed at the head of these provinces; and when there 
will be no hetman in Little Russia any more, one should apply oneself to the 
task that not only there would never be a person occupying such office but 
that the very name “‘hetman” would disappear forever.“ 


This program, so far as the Ukraine was concerned, was car- 
ried by Catherine to its fulfilment. Having forced the resigna- 
tion of Razumovsky as hetman, the Empress re-established 
Peter the Great’s Collegium of Little Russia by the decree of 
November 10, 1764.*7 General Count Rumyantsov was ap- 
pointed president of the Collegium and governor-general of Lit- 
tle Russia. This step was followed by the decree of October 27, 
1781, abolishing the judicial and administrative autonomy,“ 
and by that of May 3, 1783, which deprived the peasants of their 
freedom of moving from one estate to another, thus making 
them serfs, and which subjected the population to the Russian 
head tax.** 

This was the end of Ukrainian autonomy and the severance of 
federal ties. Even Emperor Paul I, whose policy it was to destroy 
everything done by his mother—“even the spirit of Catherine’s 
reign’ —did not dare to restore Ukrainian self-government. All 
he did was to re-establish the judicial institutions, which lasted 
until the beginning of the reign of Nicholas I.“ Thereafter, the 
policy of the Russian government was to prevent the rise of 
Ukrainian separatism under the guise of cultural autonomy. The 


41 Sbornik Imperatorskago Russkago Istoricheskago Obshtchestva [Annals of the Im- 
perial Russian Historical Society] VII (St. Petersburg, 1871), 348. 


@ P.S.Z., 1st ser:, Vol. XVI, No. 12277, pp. 961-62. 


3 Thid., Vol. XXI, No. 15265, pp. 295-97. 
4 Tbid., No. 15724, pp. 907-11. 45 Nolde, p. 306. 
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main line of attack was on the Ukrainian language. As a means 
of firmly introducing Great-Russian culture, a university in 
which the Russian and not the Ukrainian language was used was 
founded at Kiev by Emperor Nicholas I on November 8, 1833.“ 
Russian also replaced Ukrainian in all primary and secondary 
schools. In 1863 the minister of the interior, Valuyev, issued a 
circular order by which he forbade the publication of books 
other than poetry or fiction in the Ukrainian language. “There 
has never been, there is not, and there will never be such a thing 
as the Ukrainian language”’ was his pronouncement.‘ Finally, 
in 1876, Emperor Alexander IT, during a journey abroad, signed 
at Ems a secret decree prohibiting (1) the importation from 
abroad of books in the Ukrainian language, (2) the publication 
in Russia of any books in the Ukrainian language other than 
historical documents and popular fiction, and (3) the use of the 
Ukrainian language on the stage.‘* These restrictions were not 
lifted until after the Revolution of 1905. In fairness to the Rus- 
sian government, one must admit that often the Ukrainian 
movement for cultural autonomy in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century was coupled with revolutionary activity, against 
which the Russian government had to protect itself. 

The policy of the Russian government toward the Baltic 
provinces was complicated by a local national question. The 
self-government of these provinces was in reality a means of 
perpetuating the domination of Latvians and Estonians by the 
German minority composed of the landed nobility and of the 
bourgeoisie. Therefore, all the actions of the tsarist government 
directed toward the limitation of the confirmed rights and privi- 
leges of these provinces can be considered as helping the people 
to free themselves from the centuries-old yoke of the German 
barons. 

During the major parts of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies the Baltic provinces duly exercised their self-govern- 

46 P.S.Z., 2d ser., Vol. VIII (St. Petersburg, 1834), Part I, No. 6558, p. 468. 

47 M. Grushevsky, ‘‘Ukraintsi’’ [Ukrainians], in Kastielyansky, p. 314. 


*8 George Vernadsky, Political and diplomatic history of Russia (Boston, 1936), pp. 
329-30. 
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ment.‘® The Russian government at times issued strong repri- 
mands to its representatives in the land, as in the case of 
Chernishev, governor of Livland, who interfered with the local 
courts. On March 14, 1729, he was told in an imperial order 
“to mind his own business.’’*° 

It was not until the reign of Catherine the Great that the 
autonomy of the Baltic provinces was interfered with. Although 
having formally confirmed, at the beginning of her reign, the 
rights and privileges of the nobility and of the cities, this em- 
press soon adopted toward Livland and Estland the line of pol- 
icy carried out with regard to the Ukraine. The first measure 
was the introduction of the provincial (guberniya) government 
established in the empire in 1775. At first the representative 
bodies of Livland and Estland were consulted; but when their 
opinions proved to be opposed to the measure, Catherine de- 
cided to act regardless of any possible opposition. On Decem- 
ber 3, 1782, she issued an order to divide the region into two 
provinces, and on July 3, 1788, promulgated the new regime 
which established Russian control over the administration and 
the courts.*! The new institutions were formally inaugurated 
in Riga province on November 15, 1783, and in that of Reval 
on January 15, 1784.” In this change the old names of Livland 
and Estland disappeared, but certain privileges of the nobility 

49 The original agreements or grants were confirmed many times. The privileges of 
the nobility of Livland, by Catherine I on July 1, 1725; by Peter II on Sept. 12, 1728; 
by Anne I on Aug. 23, 1730; by Elisabeth I on June 25, 1742; by Catherine II on Dec. 
17, 1762, and Aug. 27, 1763; by Alexander I on Sept. 15, 1801; by Nicholas I on Feb. 9, 
1827; and by Alexander II on Feb. 17, 1856. The privileges of the nobility of Estland, 
by Catherine I on July 1, 1725; by Peter IT on Sept. 12, 1728; by Anne I on Aug. 23, 1720; 
by Elisabeth on July 25, 1742; by Catherine II on Sept. 21, 1763; by Alexander I on 
Sept. 15, 1801; by Nicholas I on Feb. 19, 1827; and by Alexander ITI on Feb. 17, 1856. 
The privileges of the nobility of Oesell, by Elisabeth on Oct. 27, 1742; by Catherine II 
on Mar. 17, 1764; by Alexander I on Oct. 13, 1802; and by Alexander II on Feb. 17, 
1856. The privileges of the nobility of Kurland, by Nicholas I on Feb. 9, 1827, and by 


Alexander II on Feb. 17, 1856. Similar confirmations were granted also to the cities of 
Riga, Reval, Dorpat, Pernow, Narva, and Ahrensburg. See Nolde, p. 352, n. 195. 


50 P.S.Z., 1st ser., Vol. VIII, No. 5380, p. 132. 


51 Tbid., Vol. XXI, No. 15606, p. 768; No. 15776, pp. 967-68. 
582 Ibid., No. 15881, p. 1058; Vol. XXII, No. 15904, pp. 4-5. 
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and all the rights and privileges of the cities were retained, 
though not for long. In 1785 the nobility of the region was 
placed on the same status with the nobility of the empire, and 
the cities lost their ancient municipal rights. When there was 
some hesitation about the introduction of this new change, 
Catherine, by a decree of August 6, 1786, ordered all inhabitants 
to obey under penalty of judicial action. This was followed by 
a decree of August 12, 1786, which abolished the elective Land- 
raths and the Landrath Collegium.** Prior to this the empress, 
in a decree of May 3, 1783, to the senate had introduced the 
Russian system of taxation.*‘ In this fashion the last vestiges 
of the autonomy of Livland and Estland were abolished. 

With the accession to the throne of Emperor Paul I, the 
situation changed. Whether from hatred of everything that his 
mother had done or whether because such was his own design, 
Paul issued a decree on November 28, 1796 (i.e., just three and 
a half weeks after Catherine’s death), restoring to Livland and 
Estland all the rights and privileges abrogated by the empress. 
Only the financial system, as established by Catherine, was re- 
tained. And on December 17, 1796, he “restored” in a similar 
fashion the rights, privileges, and institutions of Kurland, which 
had never enjoyed any self-government after its annexation to 
Russia.*® In this way the ancient autonomy of the Baltic prov- 
inces was re-established, and it continued its unimpaired exist- 
ence through the major part of the nineteenth century, although 
it was often attacked by Russian nationalists and defended by 
the sovereigns.*’ 

The next measures of infringement upon the autonomy of the 
Baltic provinces were undertaken by Emperor Alexander II, 
when on March 26, 1877, the Russian municipal law of 1870 
was extended to the cities, and on May 28, 1880, the institution 

53 Thid., No. 16424, pp. 671-72. 

64 Ibid., Vol. XXI, No. 15724, pp. 907-11. 

55 Tbid., Vol. XXIV, No. 17584, pp. 20-21. 

56 Tbid., No. 17681, p. 251. 

57 L. Strakhovsky, L’empereur Nicolas Ie" et l’esprit national russe (Louvain, 1928), 
pp. 83-101. 
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of justices of peace and considerable changes in the judicial pro- 
cedure of the old courts were introduced.** These measures fa- 
vored the population of Latvians and Esthonians at the expense 
of the German element. 

The reign of Alexander III was marked by a policy of forcible 
russification, but even then the measures were directed much 
more against the predominance of Germans than against the 
majority of Latvians and Esthonians. In 1884 a thorough in- 
spection of the situation in the Baltic provinces was entrusted 
to Senator N. A. Manassein, and a number of local reforms fol- 
lowed.®® In 1887 German as language of instruction was re- 
placed by Russian in all governmental primary and secondary 
schools. In the same year the city of Dorpat (Tartu) was re- 
named Yuriev (which had been its original name), and Russizn 
replaced German as language of instruction at the university in 
that city. Finally, on June 9, 1888, the right of the nobility 
to maintain its own police was withdrawn, and the police force 
of the Baltic provinces was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
government of the empire.®* By the end of the century there 
was little left of the rights and privileges agreed upon in 1710 
and 1712 by the representatives of the nobility and cities of 
Livland and Estland and the Russian government. Neither 
were these rights and privileges revived after the Revolution 
of 1905 during the constitutional regime. The provinces re- 
ceived a representation in the duma but on the same basis as 
the rest of the empire. 

A similar picture is presented by the policy of the Russian 
government toward Finland, with a somewhat different result 
because of the greater united resistance on the part of both the 
Finnish population and of the ruling Swedish minority. 

The territories of Finland known as Russian or Old Finland, 


58 P.S.Z., 2d ser., Vol. LII (St. Petersburg, 1871), Part I, No. 57101, pp. 262-66; 
Vol. LV (St. Petersburg, 1874), Part I, No. 60996, pp. 303-17. 


5° P. Peterson, “Latishi’’ [Latvians], in Kastielyansky, p. 460. 


6° Vernadsky, p. 355. 


1 P.S.Z., 3d ser., Vol. VIII (St. Petersburg, 1890), No. 5308, pp. 343-47. 
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which had been annexed to the empire partly by Peter the Great 
and partly by Elisabeth, enjoyed the old Swedish laws and in- 
stitutions until the reign of Catherine the Great. As in the Bal- 
tic provinces, Catherine introduced into Old Finland the Rus- 
sian system of taxation on May 3, 1783, and the provincial 
(guberniya) administration on July 25, 1783." But, as in the case 
of Livland, Estland, and Kurland, the second measure was re- 
voked by Emperor Paul I on November 12, 1796.°* And, follow- 
ing the annexation of the rest of Finland, the old part was in- 
corporated into the new grand duchy in 1811.4 

The policy of the Russian government toward the grand- 
duchy of Finland throughout the nineteenth century was dic- 
tated by considerations of the autonomy granted by Emperor 
Alexander I. Nevertheless, many new laws were enacted by the 
sole authority of the sovereign, as throughout the remaining 
part of the reign of Alexander I and through the whole reign of 
Nicholas I the Finnish diet was not convoked,® although the 
latter emperor had confirmed on December 12, 1825, the funda- 
mental laws, rights, and privileges recognized by his predeces- 
sor. The situation changed, however, in the reign of Alexan- 
der II. 

Following his great act of emancipation of the serfs, that sov- 
ereign turned his attention to Finland. On February 9, 1863, 
he issued a decree making the study of the Russian language in 


62 Tbid., ist ser., Vol. XXI, No. 15795, pp. 983-84. 

63 Tbid., Vol. XXIV, No. 17637, pp. 232-33. 

64 Vernadsky, p. 287. 

5 The principal laws enacted without the participation of the diet were: 1826, abol- 
ishing capital penalty; 1827, permitting persons of the Russian Orthodox religion to 
occupy official positions; 1833, revising the code of trade practices; 1840, changing some 
forms of taxation; 1841, authorizing a number of internal loans; 1842, increasing stamp 
duties; 1848, abolishing the punishment with the pillory; 1851, introducing a forestry 
code; 1851, giving the right to the Russian nobility to buy real estate in Finland; 1858, 
changing the existing regulations concerning bills of exchange; 1863, approving a tariff 
code; 1864, transferring a part of the Viborg (Vipuri) province of Old Finland to Russia 
proper; 1867, promulgating new regulations concerning the press; 1869, organizing a 
chief office governing the educational institutions; 1872, promulgating new school regu- 
lations; 1891, governing the rural police (S. K. Mikhailov, Yuridicheskoye polozheniye 
Finlyandit [Legal status of Finland] [St. Petersburg, 1901], p. 31 n.). 
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the schools elective and abolishing the previously required en- 
trance examination in Russian for students of the Alexander 
University in Helsingfors.® Later in the same year, during a re- 
view of troops in Tavastgust, he signed a manifesto making the 
Finnish language equal to Swedish (up to that time the official 
language of Finland) “in everything that concerns the Finnish 
people.’’®’ In view of the fact that very few officials knew Fin- 
nish at that time, a twenty-year period was set at the end of 
which Finland was to become bilingual in its administration. 
On June 6, 1863, Alexander II convoked the diet at Helsingfors 
(Helsinki) for September 3 of that year.*® Following the prece- 
dent established by Alexander I, the emperor opened the meet- 
ings of the diet in person. in his inaugural address, composed 
by the Finnish senator, I. W. Snellman, Alexander IT said, in 
part: 

It is to you, the representatives of the grand-duchy, to show by the dignity 
and moderation of your debates, that liberal institutions in the hands of a 
wise people ready to collaborate with its monarch, far from being dangerous, 
become the guarantee of order and prosperity.” 

And the first task of the diet, as indicated by the emperor, was 
to codify the fundamental laws. 

On December 7, 1864, Alexander II approved a detailed list 
of instructions for the use of a legislative committee of the Fin- 
nish senate, which was entrusted with the task of compiling a 
code of fundamental laws.’° By its contents it represented a real 
constitutional charter. 

In 1867 the second diet elaborated a project of its own stat- 
utes which contained a statement that “the promulgation, in- 

66 Sbornik postanovleny Velikago Knyazhestva Finlyandskago za 1863 god {Collection 
of decrees concerning the grand duchy of Finland for 1863] (hereafter cited as ‘Sbornik 
postanovleny V.K.F.’’) (Helsingfors, 1863-64), No. 2. 

67 A. V. Igelstrom, “‘Finlyandia”’ [Finland], in Kastielyansky, p. 636. 

88 Sbornik postanovleny V.K.F., No. 22. It has been stated by many writers that the 
convocation of the Finnish diet in 1863 was intended to allay foreign criticism of Russia 


for her treatment of the Poles at that time. Such statements are without foundation, 
as the decision to convoke the diet was taken as early as 1859 (Mikhailov, p. 97). 


69 Igelstrom, p. 634. 

7° K voprossu o zakonakh obshtchikh dlya Imperiii V elikago Knyazhestva Finlyandskago 
[On the question of laws common to the empire and the grand duchy of Finland] 
(hereafter cited as ‘‘K roprossu’’) (St. Petersburg, 1906), pp. 1-4. 
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terpretation, or abolition of a fundamental law cannot be 
achieved otherwise than by a proposal of the emperor and 
grand duke and only after the approval by the diet.” On April 
3, 1869, Alexander II gave his approval to these statutes. In 
this fashion the Finnish diet came to be a real parliament. Be- 
for the end of the reign it was convoked two more times, in 
1872 and 1877. 

The policy of russification pursued by Emperor Alexander IIT 
was not extended to Finland. On the contrary, that sovereign 
confirmed in 1886 the manifesto of 1863 concerning the Finnish 
language by making it a law.”? From now on it was obligatory 
for every official in Finland to know both Swedish and Finnish. 
Furthermore, by a manifesto of June 13, 1886, Alexander III 
extended the legislative powers of the diet, beyond those con- 
firmed by his father in 1869, by granting the representative 
body of Finland the right to initiate legislation.”* It was not 
until the reign of Emperor Nicholas IT that the Russian govern- 
ment trespassed on the constitutional rights of Finland, al- 
though in the last years of the reign of Alexander IIT the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the legislation for Finland and 
that for the empire was raised. It was to become the principal 
issue between the Finns and the Russian government. A special 
committee under the chairmanship of H. N. Bunge was ap- 
pointed to study this problem.’ The committee sat from 1891 
to 1894, and its work formed the basis of the action taken by 
the government of Nicholas IT. 

Although Emperor Nicholas If confirmed the autonomy of 
Finland on October 25, 1894, he soon undertook to ignore it. 
On August 17, 1898, he appointed General N. I. Bobrikov gov- 
ernor-general of Finland, and an era of intense russification was 
started.”© At the beginning of 1899 a special commission under 
the chairmanship of Grand-Duke Michael Nikolayevich, presi- 


71 Sbornik postanovleny V.K.F., 1869, No. 11. 
7 Tgelstrom, p. 637. 74 Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
73 K voprossu, pp. 21-22. 15 Ibid., p. 55. 


7 M. Borodkin, Iz noveishey istorii Finlyandit. Vremya upravleniya N. I. Bobrikova 
[Contemporary history of Finland. The government of N. I. Bobrikov] (St. Peters- 
burg, 1905), pp. 65-76. 
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dent of the imperial council, and including Bobrikov, worked 
out a project of a law concerning the promulgation of laws com- 
mon to Finland and the empire, with Lieutenant-General Victor 
Procopé—the only Finnish representative on the commission— 
registering his protest. On February 3, 1899, the emperor is- 
sued a manifesto promulgating the new law without having 
sought the consent of the diet, which was then in extraordinary 
session.’’ At that time the diet was discussing Bobrikov’s proj- 
ect to abolish the separate military establishments of Finland 
and to place the Finns under the jurisdiction of Russian laws 
governing conscription. As the diet refused to sanction the proj- 
ect, it was presented to the Russian imperial council, which 
approved it. The emperor promulgated it by a manifesto of 
June 29, 1901.78 The next step undertaken by Bobrikov was to 
make the Russian language the official language of the land. 
The imperial manifesto of June 7, 1900, made Bobrikov’s pro- 
posal a law.’® However, two years later a concession was made 
to the Finnish language when a law was promulgated permit- 
ting the municipal and rural institutions to use the language of 
the majority of inhabitants in each city or town and rural dis- 
trict.°° Next came the reorganization of the Finnish senate. By 
a law of August 26, 1902, it was subordinated to the authority 
of the governor-general.*! On March 20, 1903, by a special law 
Bobrikov received dictatorial powers for three years.* 

Thus, step by step, the traditional and legal autonomy of 
Finland was being destroyed by the Russian government 
through its two agents—Bobrikov, the governor-general, and 
V. K. Plehve, minister-secretary of state for Finland, who was 
appointed by Nicholas II in August, 1899, in violation of the 
tradition that this post was to be held by a Finn. This era was 
ended, first, by the assassination of Bobrikov on June 3, 1904, 
by Eugene Schauman, a minor employee in the Finnish depart- 
ment of education, and, second, by the Revolution of 1905. 

On October 22, 1905, five days after the promulgation of the 


7 K voprossu, pp. 45-56, 57-61; Borodkin, p. 98. 

78 Borodkin, p. 89. 

79 Sbornik postanorleny V.K.F., 1900, No. 22. 

8° Igelstrom, p. 637 8! Borodkin, p. 157. 8 Ibid., pp. 382-83. 
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Russian constitutional charter, Emperor Nicholas II issued a 
manifesto which suspended the laws of February 3, 1899, and 
of March 20, 1903, as well as the series of ordinances put into 
effect in Finland by Bobrikov.** Simultaneously, the emperor 
called the Finnish diet to assemble in extraordinary session in 
Helsinfgors on December 7, 1905, for the purpose of establishing 
the budget for 1906 and 1907, of examining a project for the ex- 
tension of franchise and the subordination of the Finnish ad- 
ministration to the diet, and, finally, of passing upon a project 
of fundamental laws concerning the freedom of the press, of 
assembly, and of association.*‘ By this, all the russification 
work of Bobrikov was wiped out. 

Following the enactment on April 23, 1906, of new fundamen- 
tal laws for the empire, in which Article 2 recognized to Finland 
an autonomous status, it became imperative to formulate the 
relationship of Finland to the empire in the matter of legislation 
affecting both. On March 28, 1909, Nicholas II approved a rec- 
ommendation of the council of ministers to form a mixed Rus- 
sian-Finnish committee (five Russians and five Finns) for the 
study of such legislation. On March 14, 1910, the committee’s 
project was handed to the duma, which approved it with slight 
changes on May 31. On June 11 the law was approved by the 
imperial council and promulgated by the imperial manifesto of 
June 17, 1910, notwithstanding a critical opinion of the Finnish 
diet of May 7.* This law still did not satisfy the Finns, and the 
struggle against the empire continued until the latter’s collapse. 

A review of the policy of the imperial Russian government 
toward Poland must be divided into four parts, dealing, first, 
with the western provinces annexed to Russia by Catherine the 
Great; second, with the kingdom of Poland between 1815 and 
1830; third, with the kingdom of Poland between 1830 and 
1863; and, fourth, with all of the former Polish territories since 
1865. 

83 Sbornik postanovleny V.K.F., 1905, No. 49. 

84 Thid. 

85 0 poryadke izdaniya kassayushtchikhsya Finlyandii zakonov i postanovleny obschtche- 


gossudarstvennago znacheniya |About the procedure of enacting for Finland of laws and 
decrees affecting the whole empire] (St. Petersburg, 1911), pp. i-iii. 
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The vast majority of Polish territories annexed by Catherine 
II were not Polish as such, having formed originally the west- 
ern provinces of Russia, inhabited chiefly by White Russians, 
and the main body of the grand-duchy of Lithuania, although 
at the time of the annexation the ruling class in those territories 
consisted of Poles and of polonized Lithuanians. It was Paul I 
who recognized to the “western provinces,” as the territories 
were called in Russia, “special rights and privileges” by the de- 
cree of December 12, 1796,** in his endeavor to grant autonomy 
to all parts of Russia where such autonomy was denied by his 
mother. By a further decree of February 5, 1797, the emperor 
granted a complete autonomy of the courts*’ and resuscitated 
the local self-government in the form of sejmiks, the traditional 
institutions of Polish nobility.** The enjoyment of Polish local 
self-government did not last long. By a series of decrees—of 
May 19, 1802, March 3, 1805, and March 3, 1809—Emperor 
Alexander I effectively destroyed the system created by his 
father,*® notwithstanding the fact that he had a deep sympathy 
for the Poles, which was manifested, even as far as the western 
provinces were concerned, by a series of measures, the most im- 
portant of which were the appointment of Prince Adam Czar- 
toryski as supervisor of public education and the founding of a 
Polish university at Vilno in 1803, both resulting in the spread 
of Polish and not Russian culture in the region. The last blow 
to the self-government of the western provinces was adminis- 
tered by Emperor Nicholas I, who abolished the judicial auton- 
omy by the decree of January 1, 1831.°° This measure was fol- 
lowed by the closing of the Polish university at Vilno in the 
same year and by the forced reunion of the Uniats with the 
Russian Orthodox church in 1839.*! 

86 P.S.Z., 1st ser., Vol. XXIV, No. 17634, pp. 229-30. 

87 Ibid., No. 17788, pp. $18-19. 

88 Stanislav Kutsheba, Otcherk istorii gossudarstvennago i obshtchestvennago stroya 
Polshi [An outline of constitutional and social history of Poland] (St. Petersburg, 1907), 

. 205. 
‘ 89 P_S.Z., 1st ser., Vol. XXVII, No. 20273, pp. 146-47; Vol. XXVIII, No. 21646, 
pp. 883-84; Vol. XXX, No. 23513, pp. 839-42. 
% Jbid., 2d ser., Vol. VI (St. Petersburg, 1832), Part I, No. 4233, p. 1. 
% Tbid., Vol. XIV (St. Petersburg, 1840), Part I, No. 12467, pp. 576-77. 
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As for the kingdom of Poland between 1815 and 1830, it en- 
joyed a virtual independence, for on the basis of the constitu- 
tional charter of November 15, 1815, its laws, administration, 
courts, finances, educational institutions, and army were en- 
tirely separate from those of the empire. The Russian emperors 
ruled by virtue of being kings of Poland. As an affirmation of 
the separate character of the Polish kingdom, Emperor Nicholas 
I was crowned at the coronation ceremonies in Moscow first as 
‘Emperor and Autocrat of All the Russias” and then as King of 
Poland. He even intended to go to Warsaw and to repeat there 
the crowning ceremony.*? Both Alexander I, up to 1825, and 
Nicholas I, up to 1830, strictly adhered to the Polish constitu- 
tion of 1815. 

The Polish uprising of November, 1830, destroyed the order 
of things created by Emperor Alexander I but did not end 
Russia’s obligations toward the kingdom, as these obligations 
were guaranteed by international acts—the Treaty of Vienna 
of May 28, 1815, and the separate treaties with Austria and 
Prussia of the same year. These obligations were fully recog- 
nized by Nicholas I, as is revealed in the diplomatic correspond- 
ence with the powers at that time.®* For their fulfilment the 
emperor granted, by the manifesto of February 14, 1832,°4 a 
new charter which abolished the virtually independent charac- 
ter of the kingdom as established by Alexander I while granting 
a considerable degree of autonomy to it, this time as a part of 
the Russian Empire. In practice, however, most of the rights 
and privileges enumerated in the new charter were either not 
observed by the administration of the viceroy, Field Marshal 
Paskevich, or actually abolished by the authority of the emperor 
in the remaining twenty-five years of the reign of Nicholas I. 
Paskevich characterized his activity in a report to the emperor 
on May 24, 1851, as follows: “After the insurrection, the ad- 
ministration of the Polish kingdom was so regulated that it 

® Sbornik I1.R.1.0., CXXXI (St. Petersburg, 1910), 335. 

93 Knyaz Shcherbatov, General-Feldmarshal Knyaz Paskevich, ego zhizn i dieyatelnost, 


V [General Field Marshal Prince Paskevich, his life and work] (St. Petersburg, 1896), 
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would be as much like the general order prevailing in the em- 
pire as possible.”’® As for Nicholas I, he expressed himself frank- 
ly, when in an address to the Poles in 1835 he said: 

Emperor Alexander has done for you more than a Russian emperor should 

have done (I am saying this because I mean it); he showered you with favors, 
he was more attached to you than to his own subjects, he made you a prosper- 
ous and most happy nation, and you paid him back with the blackest of in- 
gratitude.” 
And the emperor proceeded to nullify most of his grants as 
contained in the charter of 1832. On May 3, 1837, the Russian 
provincial (gubernya) administration was introduced.*’ On 
November 20, 1839, the Polish educational system was subordi- 
nated to the minister of public instruction of the empire.** On 
September 6, 1841, the Polish state council and supreme court 
were abolished and replaced by two new departments of the 
imperial senate.*? On December 5, 1846, the separate Polish 
administration of communications was abolished, and the king- 
dom became the eighteenth region of the system of the com- 
munications of the empire.!°° On October 13, 1850, the tariff 
barrier between the kingdom and the empire was removed, and 
Poland became subject to Russian tariff laws.’°' On March 4, 
1851, the separate postal administration was abolished, and 
Poland formed the eighteenth postal region of the empire.!®° As 
a result of all these measures, by the end of the reign of Nicholas I 
Poland lost every vestige of autonomy. 

With the advent of Emperor Alexander II the principal pro- 
visions of the charter of 1832 were restored by the manifesto of 
March 14, 1861, followed by a series of individual decrees from 
May 24, 1861, to August 7, 1862,!°° which effectively abolished 

% Sbornik 1.R.I.0., XCVIII (St. Petersburg, 1895), 593. 

% Borodkin, p. 22. 
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all the measures of Nicholas I, thus granting to the kingdom of 
Poland a large degree of autonomy. However, the generous ac- 
tion of Alexander ITI was answered by the Polish insurrection of 
January, 1863. After the quelling of the insurrection, the above 
measures were revoked, and all remnants of Polish autonomy 
erased. The very name “Kingdom of Poland” was dropped and 
the territories came to be known as the ““Government-General 
of Warsaw.” Russian officials replaced Poles, the Russian lan- 
guage was made obligatory in all Polish schools, a Russian uni- 
versity was founded in Warsaw in 1869 to replace a Polish one, 
and, in general, measures of coercion were applied everywhere. 
However, on February 19, 1864, an agrarian reform was car- 
ried out, which emancipated the Polish peasants and secured 
their loyalty to Russia.!°* But the loyalty of the educated Poles 
was never won by the Russian government. 

Speaking in the third duma in 1911, the leader of the Polish 
deputies, Dmowski, said that “‘the Polish nation will never be 
reconciled to the position of citizens of second rank and will 
never make peace with a state in which only such a place is re- 
served to it.”” To this the representative of the government, 
Prime Minister Peter Stolypin, answered: 

Unite first in an all-national spirit, and then ask us for autonomy. Adopt 
first our point of view, recognize that the greatest blessing is to be a Russian 
citizen, make that calling as lofty as it was in the times of Rome—then you 
will make yourselves citizens of the first rank and will enjoy all the rights.!% 

Such were the principal constitutional elements of the Russian 
government’s policy toward national minorities. Notwithstand- 
ing many of its weaknesses and shortcomings, this policy had 
the effect of securing the loyalty of the great mass of subject 
nationalities to the very end of the empire. The often strong 
opposition on the part of certain national groups was motivated 
by political, rather than national, considerations, since the aim 
of these groups was revolutionary and socialistic in character 
and was directed against the policies of the government because 
the latter was autocratic and not because it was Russian.’ At 

104 Vernadsky, p. 326. 

105 Slavinsky, p. 289. 


106 Alfred Levin, ‘““The fifth Social-Democratic congress and the duma,”’ Journal of 
modern history, XI (1939), 493-94. 
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the time when the disaffection among the national minorities 
of Austria-Hungary during the war of 1914, taking the form of 
mass desertion, threatened the Habsburg empire with dissolu- 
tion, the many nationalities of Russia fought in complete soli- 
darity with the Great Russians against their common foe. The 
Central Powers could muster to their side only one regiment 
of renegade pro-German Finns!” and one brigade of Galician 
Poles under Pilsudski.!°* On the other hand, the majority of the 
Finns and of the Poles,'®* the Latvians, and the Lithuanians, 
as well as all the Caucasian people, organized in national mili- 
tary units, participated in the war on the Russian side until the 
collapse of the Russian state. 

Unlike the situation in Austria-Hungary, where Czechs, Slo- 
vaks, Croats, Slovenes, Rumanians, and Italians were organized 
for the purpose of freeing themselves from Habsburg tutelage, 
long before the dissolution of that empire, the movement to- 
ward autonomy and eventually toward independence of the var- 
ious national minorities of Russia, with the exception of the 
Poles, did not become crystallized until after the fall of the 
tsarist regime. Such abeyance of national aspirations on the 
part of minorities resulted in no small measure from the policy 
of the Russian government, which was, in many ways, more 
tolerant and more democratic than similar policies of either the 
Habsburgs or the Hohenzollerns. 
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107 Leonid I. Strakhovsky, The origins of American intervention in North Russia, 1918 
(Princeton, N.J., 1937), p. 16. 

108 Joseph Pilsudski, The memories of a revolutionary and soldier (London, 1931), 
p. 188. 

109 The proclamation of Grand-Duke Nicholas, commander-in-chief of the Russian 
armed forces, of August 14, 1914, extolling the common cause of all the Slavs and prom- 
ising the Poles greater freedom, counteracted effectively the efforts of Pilsudski to rally 
the Poles of the Russian Empire to his cause (A. Bruce Boswell, Poland and the Poles 
[New York, 1919], p. 282; Edward C. Corsi, Poland, land of the White Eagle [New York, 
1933], p. 88; Nevin O. Winter, The new Poland [Boston, 1923], pp. 95-96). 








NEW LIGHT ON ITALIAN PROBLEMS IN 1919 
RENE ALBRECHT-CARIIE 


T THE Paris Peace Conference in 1919, no less than 
during the war, Italy found herself in a position apart 
from her allies. For the United States, Great Britain, 

and France, Germany had been the principal enemy, and the 
making of peace with her remained their central preoccupation 
in the spring of 1919. Italy, on the other hand, had a relatively 
secondary interest in the fate of Germany, and in general, she 
gave her allies carte blanche in deciding this fate. By historical 
tradition, her attention was focused on Austria-Hungary. The 
disintegration of that empire presented problems which, if they 
seemed less pressing at the time, were not less important and 
were certainly more complicated than those connected with the 
German settlement. 

This prevalent concern with the German problem was respon- 
sible for the fact that the Italian question was not taken up in 
earnest until the middle of April,—that is, not until the main 
lines of the German treaty had been laid down. Even at this 
time, however, there had been enough discussion to bring out 
the main issue of the Italian problem: the frontier with the 
newly formed Serb-Croat-Slovene state (Yugoslavia), both on 
land and in the Adriatic, and in particular the fate of the city 
of Fiume, a special problem already beginning to get out of 
hand. The possibility was also becoming apparent that the dif- 
ferences over Italy’s eastern frontier might assume the more 
dangerous aspect of an issue between the new order, as exempli- 
fied in the ideas of Woodrow Wilson, and the old, as exemplified 
in the secret Treaty of London of 1915.? It was a delicate situa- 


1 This is not te say that Italy’s problems had not been considered before this time. 
Indeed, much preliminary work bearing on the Italian question had been done, mainly 
in the form of memoranda and reports drawn up by the various interested parties, but 
it had not become the central object of the council’s activity. 

? Owing to the withdrawal of Russia from the war, the secret treaties regarding the 
disposition of Turkey to which she had been a party did not become as such an object 
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tion for the Italians; and Orlando, the prime minister and chief 
delegate, well aware of this danger, strained every nerve to 
avoid being placed in so invidious a position. He had little as- 
sistance from Baron Sonnino, his foreign minister, second in 
command on the delegation, who—not without justification— 
remained highly skeptical of the so-called “new order” repre- 
sented by the League of Nations and who was in favor of mak- 
ing a stand on the written obligation of the British and French 
allies. 

Once it had been decided (on April 13) to invite the Germans 
to Paris, there could be no reason to put off any longer consider- 
ation of Italian questions. Indeed, Orlando insisted on their 
being taken up, reminding his allies of the joint undertaking not 
to make separate peace.’ As the issue was mainly between Wil- 
son and the Italians, it was natural that Wilson and Orlando 
should first discuss the matter between themselves. According- 
ly, they met twice on April 14.4 The main point of the morning 
meeting was the handing-over by Wilson to Orlando of a memo- 
randum in which he set forth the arguments in favor of the solu- 
tion which he advocated: the Brenner frontier in the north and 
the so-called “American line” in the east, denying, among other 
things, Fiume to Italy.’ After discussing the memorandum with 
his delegation, Orlando met Wilson again in the afternoon and 
told him that his proposals could not even form a basis of dis- 
of controversy at the peace conference. Russia was also a party to the Treaty of Lon- 
don, but her very collapse was used by the Italians as an argument for enlarging, rather 
than abating, their claims, on the basis of the increased burden which had ensued from 
this collapse. There is the added consideration that, by no stretch of the imagination, 
could Italy claim to have been forced into a defensive war, having joined the Allies by 


a deliberate act and as the result of a negotiated bargain, in the making of which she 
had held the whip hand. 


3 Cf. Orlando’s letter to Clemenceau, Apr. 13, 1919, reproduced in Silvio Crespi, 
Alla difesa d'Italia in guerra e a Versailles (Milan, 1937), p. 423. 


4 From the account in Crespi, Apr. 14, p. 426, it is now clear that there were two dis- 
tinct meetings on this day. This explains a certain apparent discrepancy between 
American and Italian accounts hitherto available. Cf. R. Albrecht-Carrié, Italy ai the 
Paris Peace Conference (New York, 1938), p. 126. : 


5 The arguments were not new, but this was the first official communication of them 
to the Italians. 
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cussion. At this second meeting Orlando was accompanied by 
Ossoinack, deputy of Fiume in the Hungarian parliament, who 
undertook an earnest defense of the case for Fiume to Italy.® 
American and Italian accounis agree that the meeting was an 
uncomfortable one,’ and Wilson seems to have been more an- 
noyed than impressed. 

At Orlando’s request® the Italian problem was taken up in 
the Council of Four on April 19 and from then until the 24th 
absorbed most of its activity. The course of these discussions is 
known in sufficient detail. No common ground could be found 
between the Italians and Wilson, who finally issued a public 
statement on the whole question on the 23d. The result was to 
cause the withdrawal from Paris of the chief Italian representa- 
tives; they did not return until May 6. Officially, Orlando was 
merely going back to Italy in order to consult his parliament 
and people, to whom Wilson had appealed over the head of the 
Italian government. Actually, there could be no question of 
Italian public and parliamentary opinion siding with Wilson 
against Orlando—if for no other reason, because of the manner 
in which the incident had occurred. Having presented his case 
before the chamber, which gave him the expected support on 
April 29, Orlando remained in Rome as if he were expecting an 
offer to induce him to return to Paris, thus making it appear 
that he was contemplating a break with his allies if no offer were 
forthcoming. When he finally came back precipitately on May 6, 
he returned empty-handed and in a position so much the weaker 
for having had his bluff called. 

The withdrawal of the Italians from Paris was one of the most 
dramatic episodes of the peace conference, and for the Italians 
themselves the period of their absence was a highly crucial one. 

6 Ossoinack was a staunch supporter of the agitation for giving the city to Italy. 
As early as November 18, 1918, he had proclaimed in the Hungarian parliament Fiume’s 
right of self-determination. 

7 Charles Seymour, The intimate papers of Colonel House (Boston, 1926-28), IV, 443; 
Aldrovandi Marescotti, Guerra diplomatica (2d ed.; Milan, 1937), p. 215; Crespi, Apr. 14, 
p. 424. 


§ Orlando’s letter to Wilson, Apr. 17, 1919, referred to in Crespi, Apr. 17, p. 435; 
Aldrovandi Marescotti, Guerra diplomatica, p. 219. 
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It is an interval, moreover, on which there has been an almost 
complete dearth of firsthand information. Of the Italian dele- 
gates, none has disclosed his share in the proceedings.’ Count 
Aldrovandi Marescotti, Sonnino’s chef de cabinet and secretary 
of the Italian delegation, to whom we are indebted for the full 
minutes of the meetings of the Council of Four, attended by the 
Italians between April 19 and 24,!° was away with his chief, and 
his diary does not resume until May 2. Lloyd George’s memoirs 
of the peace conference have also been published recently." 
This apologia pro vita sua, which is apt to make up in color what 
it lacks in completeness, contributes some useful information to 
our knowledge of Italian questions, but it can be used only with 
caution.” All the more importance attaches, therefore, to the 


® The memoirs of Barzilai, one of the five original members of the Italian delegation, 
Luci ed ombre del passato, memorie di vita politica (Milan, 1937), devote a single chapter 
to the peace conference and contribute nothing new to our previous knowledge of 
events. Barzilai’s account is, in fact, so sketchy as to give certain misleading impres- 
sions, and it also contains some minor factual errors (see, e.g., pp. 191, 208). This is in 
keeping with the very minor role played by their author. 

The fact should be borne in mind that the present regime in Italy has, from its ac- 
cession, taken the position that it was superseding a decaying parliamentary system 
whose weak, if not corrupt, representatives had been largely responsible for Italy’s 
failure to secure her share of the spoils of war. The result has been that, until recently, 
it has been considered best in Italy to draw a veil over events from which little credit 
could be derived. With the passing of time and the successes of Italian foreign policy 
after 1935, this reticence seems to have somewhat decreased. 


10'These minutes have been reproduced in translation in Albrecht-Carrié, Doc. 41. 
See ibid., pp. 181-41, for a discussion of the events during this period. 


11 Lloyd George, The truth about the peace treaties (London, 1938). A useful biblio- 
graphical source, which may be mentioned here, is the Bibliographie zur Geschichte 
Italiens in der Vorkriegszeit und im Weltkrieg, published in the “‘Bibliographische Viertel- 
jahrshefte der Weltkriegsbiicherei,”’ Nos. 17-18 (Stuttgart, 1938). These publications 
were begun in 1934. 


12 One glaring instance may be cited. During the discussion of the council meetings 
from April 19 to 24 Lloyd George interposes the episode of D’Annunzio’s occupation 
of Fiume (without giving its date), which he gives as a reason for Wilson’s feeling over 
the Adriatic dispute. Inasmuch as D’Annunzio did not go to Fiume until September 12, 
this careless omission of a date—if such it is—gives an entirely false impression amount- 
ing to incorrect information. (See Lloyd George, p. 808.) Again, the statement is made 
(p. 836) that Wilson’s manifesto was made public before the Italians could reply to the 
joint appeal made to them by Lloyd George and Clemenceau (the Balfour memoran- 
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publication of the memoirs of Silvio Crespi. Crespi was not one 
of the five original Italian delegates; he was concerned mainly 
with economic questions. His membership on several important 
commissions set up by the peace conference, as well as in the 
Italian cabinet, placed him close to the center of activity and 
enhances the value of his testimony. This is particularly the 
case for the period of the absence of the Italians, because of the 
fact that just before his departure from Paris on the evening of 
the 24th Orlando left Crespi—to the iatter’s professed astonish- 
ment—in charge of Italian affairs in Paris. Crespi was thus the 
person in the best position to follow the evolution of the crisis, 
and his book covers this period very fully. In addition to the 
diary proper it contains an appendix of fifty-eight documents, 
most of which are dispatches exchanged between the Italian 
representatives in Paris and in Rome from April 24 to May 5. 
Some further dispatches are incorperated into the diary 
proper.’ 

Crespi himself took the view that the Italians were not with- 
drawing from the conference but were merely going home to se- 
cure a confirmation of their mandate.'* Since the authority of 
the delegation had been brought in question by Wilson, they 
would not participate in the work of the conference, pending 
the outcome of this consultation. On the other hand, as this 
outcome was not in doubt, they would be able to return in a 
few days, strengthened by a fresh manifestation of home sup- 


dum). All the other evidence at our disposal agrees that this document was not given 
to Orlando until the time of his departure from Paris on the 24th, after Wilson’s mani- 
festo was not only known but had even been answered by Orlando. 


13 This is not to say that we are now in possession of all the evidence. There are gaps 
in Crespi’s story, and there is also evidence to show that he was not taken into the un- 
restricted confidence of his chiefs. But this does not detract from the value of his con- 
tribution, which derives from the key position which he occupied for a time. 


14 Barzilai, pp. 203-4, claims that the Italians had decided to withdraw from the 
conference but that the other members, taking fright at the prospect of the conse- 
quences, endeavored with success to present Orlando’s departure in a different light. 
Orlando’s immediate response to Wilson’s manifesto may well have been to want 
to withdraw unconditionally from the conference; but, even though he had no clearly 
defined policy in mind when he left, all the evidence available shows that such was no 
longer his purpose—if ever it had been—as early as the 24th, when he left Paris. 
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port. Comforted by this optimistic interpretation, Crespi 
settled down to hold the fort, with the assistance of the Italian 
ambassadors to Paris (Bonin Longare), London (Imperiali), and 
Washington (Cellere) and of De Martino, general secretary of 
the ministry of foreign affairs.’ He believed that their «tivity 
would be limited, in the main, to watching the situation in Paris 
and reporting on it to Orlando and Sonnino in Rome. 

The Italian chamber of deputies had been summoned for the 
29th, and until then little was to be expected in the way of new 
developments. But even before that date the situation, as seen 
from Paris at least, began to take on a somewhat different com- 
plexion. As early as the 25th,"* Sonnino, instead of keeping open 
all possible avenues, retrenched himself into an obstinate and 
petulant silence. He refused to see Coromillas, the Greek minis- 
ter to Rome—a move which Crespi and Aldrovandi agreed 
was a mistake; it was not long before that view was justified.’ 
Sonnino likewise refused to meet the Belgians and the Japanese, 
the latter being particularly interested in the Italian controversy 
for its bearing as a precedent on their own case in Shantung.’* 
Not even Barrére, the French ambassador to Rome, could break 
through his splendid isolation. 

As for the conference, to all outward appearances it ignored 
at first the absence of the Italians and proceeded with its agenda 
undisturbed. But the very nature of its proceedings could not 
help affecting the Italian position. Thus, in connection with the 
question of exchange of credentials when the German delega- 
tion should arrive appeared the issue of the status of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene kingdom. Up to this time only the United States 
had recognized the new state, similar recognition having been 


16 Crespi, Apr. 25, p. 472. 
16 Sonnino did not leave Paris until the 26th. 


17 Tt was during the absence of the Italians from Paris that the Greek expedition to 
Smyrna was arranged. 

18 Crespi, Apr. 25, pp. 472-73; Aldrovandi Marescotti, Guerra diplomatica, p. 283. 
It was at this time that there occurred the Japanese crisis; the Japanese won their 
point on Shantung, thus destroying the possibility of a joint stand with the Italians on 


the issue of secret treaties. 
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withheld, owing to Italian pressure, by the British and the 
French. Some decision had to be made now. The position of Cle- 
menceau was also a source of concern to the Italians;!® and when 
De Martino on the 27th brought out the Franco-British note 
which had been given to Orlando just before his departure,”° 
it was something of a shock to Crespi and his colleagues, who 
now felt that they could be anything but certain of support 
from their allies against Wilson. It is a reflection on the co- 
ordination existing in the Italian camp that this memorandum, 
handed to Orlando on the 24th, was not known to the Italians 
whom he had left behind in Paris until three days later. It is 
not surprising then, in view of all this, to find Crespi comment- 
ing on Orlando’s reception in Italy and his first speech there: 
“The tone seems to us excessive.”’*! In keeping with this feeling 
of doubt, Crespi urged upon Sonnino the inadvisability of ac- 
quiescing in the moves of the National Council of Fiume.” For 
the same reason it was decided that only harm could come of 
Sonnino’s intention of sending an Italian plenipotentiary to Ber- 
lin.2’ This proposal seems particularly inept, and the Italians 
in Paris clearly realized the danger of giving the impression— 
whether by intention or oversight—that Italy was indulging in 
futile retaliation. Crespi found little cause for cheer in the un- 
bricled manifestations and press outbursts let loose apparently 
without restraint all over Italy as a prelude to Orlando’s appear- 
ance before the chamber.*4 

19 Bonin to Sonnino, Apr. 27. This and subsequent dispatches, unless otherwise 
specified, are taken from the above-mentioned documentary appendix in Crespi’s book. 

20 This note, often referred to as the ‘Balfour memorandum,” showed that Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau supported Wilson. It may be found in R. S. Baker, Woodrow 
Wilson and the world settlement (New York, 1923), Vol. III, Doc. 37. 

21 Crespi, Apr. 27, p. 477. 

* Crespi-Imperiali-Bonin-Cellere to Sonnino, Apr. 28. The National Council of 
Fiume, a self-appointed body, had decreed annexation of the city to Italy on April 26 
by way of reply to Wilson’s manifesto. 

23 Bonin to Sonnino, Apr. 29. 


24 Crespi, Apr. 29, p. 486. A useful and convenient survey of Italian opinion may be 
found in the British war office weekly publication, Daily review of the foreign press, Allied 
press supplement (issued by the general staff, war office, 1916-19). On this particular 
phase, see the week of April 20-27. 
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While Orlando was securing an easy success on the 29th and 
conveying the impression that his British and French allies were 
not in agreement with Wilson on the Italian question—quietly 
passing over any reference to the Balfour memorandum—the 
events in Paris gave little ground for optimism. On that same 
day Crespi was informed by the French delegate Loucheur that 
in the absence of the Italians no demands for coal deliveries to 
them would be presented to the Germans. Crespi found it nec- 
essary to send a written protest against a modification of the 
reparation clauses of the German treaty;” he was also notified 
that the British and the French had decided to recognize the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene kingdom before meeting the Germans but 
that this “recognition had been deferred for a few days in the 
hope that it will be possible to discuss it with Signor Orlando.” 
Clearly, the Three were beginning to exert pressure on the Ital- 
ians to return; and a gap was beginning to develop between 
Crespi and his colleagues in Paris, on the one side, and Orlando 
and Sonnino, on the other, owing to the fact that the latter 
were living in the excited and friendly atmosphere of their own 
country, while the former, of necessity, had their attention fo- 
cused on the more important developments of the international 
situation. 

This situation, after Orlando’s speech before the Italian 
chamber, was accurately appraised by Crespi: “Let us hope 
that Orlando and Sonnino will not waste time and will return 
here at once to exploit the great success they have obtained and 
to benefit from the ever increasing discontent of many minor 
delegations and of many people belonging to the major ones.’’”’ 
Although pleased by the news which reached Paris on the 30th, 
of the unanimity of the support given Orlando, Crespi had to 
admit that it had been a mistake on Orlando’s part to have 
passed over the Balfour memorandum and instead to have given 


% Crespi to Sonnino, Apr. 30. 

6 Crespi, Apr. 29, pp. 487-88. Dispatches to Orlando and Sonnino on these develop- 
ments are referred to, but not given, by Crespi. Another long collective summary was 
sent to Sonnino late that day. See ihid., pp. 754-57. 


27 Ibid., Apr. 30, p. 492. 
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the impression that a rift existed between Wilson and the Brit- 
ish and French. In fact, the British reaction was immediate: 
on the same day Balfour’s secretary summoned Imperiali and 
hinted at the possibility of publication of this memorandum by 
the British. Disturbed at this prospect, the Italians in Paris 
sought clarifications from Orlando; but his reply,?* which ar- 
rived late that night, was essentially a quibble: he claimed that 
it had been left to his discretion whether or not to make use of 
this memorandum and that he had decided against it on the 
ground that it would have exacerbated feeling in Italy against 
the British and the French. Orlando and Wilson were each ma- 
neuvering to get the weight of Franco-British support on his 
side, while the French and British were seeking, above all, to 
avoid making definite commitments to either. If it is true that 
they were not wholly disinterested parties, it must also be ad- 
mitted that little would have been gained at this stage by their 
joining definitely either party in the controversy. At the same 
time, the turn of the situation was calculated to aggravate fur- 
ther the Italo-American difference. 

Whatever their real feelings, the French and the British had 
no desire for a final break. As early as the 28th Clémentel, 
French minister of commerce, had been in touch with Crespi 
and had asked him whether he would care to discuss with 
Tardieu, Clemenceau’s right-hand man, the possibilities of com- 
promise. A meeting was arranged for the 30th, and meantime 
Crespi had sought instructions from Orlando,” who advised 
merely listening to Tardieu’s proposals.*® Sonnino sent more 
specific directions: after repeating that Crespi and his colleagues 
should confine their activity to reporting events and should re- 
frain from taking any initiative, he went on to say that there 
could be no discussion of whether Fiume, as well as Zara and 
Sebenico, should go to Italy but only of the manner in which 
this should be brought about; if Wilson remained adamant, he 
(Sonnino) would be content with a definite commitment from 


28 Given in Crespi, Apr. 30, pp. 495-96. 
28 Crespi to Orlando, Apr. 30. 30 Crespi, Apr. 30, p. 493. 
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the British and the French.*! At the meeting® Tardieu pro- 
posed an arrangement for Fiume similar to that for the Saar, 
as the best that could be hoped for in face of Wilson’s determi- 
nation; he was anxious to reach an agreement at once, so that 
the Italians might return without delay and without facing an 
entirely unsolved situation.** Crespi and his colleagues quite 
agreed to the necessity of the immediate return of Orlando and 
Sonnino, as well as to the desirability of their returning with a 
solution at least under way. Sonnino’s uncompromising instruc- 
tions and a communication from Orlando to Crespi complaining 
of insufficient news and of independent action caused bewilder- 
ment and consternation among the Italians in Paris.** 

In Rome, too, the feeling was that the Italians must return 
to Paris, but the tendency seems to have been to wait for the 
other powers to offer some inducement.* Unless some offer were 
forthcoming from Paris the choice would be between definitely 
breaking with the conference and returning to it in acknowl- 
edged defeat—two equally unattractive prospects. It was cer- 
tainly a mistake on the part of Orlando and Sonnino to have 
allowed such a situation to develop by not returning to Paris im- 
mediately after having received the vote of confidence in parlia- 
ment, for then at least the fiction could have been maintained that 
the Italians, strengthened by the fresh renewal of their man- 
date, were going to pick up the negotiation where it had been 
left off. Crespi and his colleagues were sorely puzzled and much 
worried by the apparent change in the Italian attitude. They 
began to feel that Rome was losing touch with the situation, 
and, on the plea of seeking clarification of Sonnino’s instruc- 
tions, they emphasized the danger of continued absence and the 


31 Sonnino to De Martino, Apr. 30. 

# Also present were Bonin, Loucheur, and Clémentel. According to Tardieu, La 
patz (Paris, 1921), p. 432, this negotiation had Clemenceau’s approval. 

33 Crespi to Orlando, Apr. 30; Bonin to Sonnino, Apr. 30. See also Bonin to Sonnino, 
Apr. 30, relating an interview with Berthelot, of the French foreign office, who had em- 
phasized the difficulties of the situation that would be created if the Italians were still 
absent when the treaty was presented to the Germans. See also Crespi, Apr. 30, p. 494. 

%4 Crespi, Apr. 30, p. 497. 

% According to Lloyd George, p. 862, this was the impression conveyed by the re- 
ports of the ambassadors in Rome. 
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desirability of keeping negotiations going with the French and 
the British.** No sooner had this dispatch been sent than there 
arrived another from Orlando, virtually turning down the Tar- 
dieu proposal;*’ and this was shortly followed by a surprising 
request from Sonnino that Crespi keep his colleagues in Paris 
informed of his doings.** 

As for Wilson, Lloyd George, and Clemenceau, they seem to 
have made up their minds at this juncture to exert pressure on 
the Italians in earnest. Late in the afternoon of May 1 Bonin 
received an urgent summons from Pichon, the French foreign 
minister, whom he went to see at once. Pichon pointedly in- 
formed Bonin that, owing to delay in drafting, the treaty would 
not be presented to the Germans until the 6th, instead of on 
the 3d, as had been planned. When Bonin referred to the ques- 
tion of British and French recognition of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
kingdom, Pichon acknowledged that the issue was bound to 
arise in connection with the exchange of credentials with the 
Germans. Pichon was then called out of the meeting to see 
Clemenceau; and upon his return he informed Bonin that the 
Austrians and the Hungarians would be summoned for May 12 
or 15.°° In other words, the Italians were given notice that, un- 
less they returned, the conference would simply proceed with- 


36 Crespi-Imperiali-Bonin—Cellere-De Martino to Sonnino, May 1. 
87 Given in Crespi, May 1, pp. 502-3. 


38 Sonnino to Crespi, May 1. Crespi registers a complaint at this time of the lack 
of co-ordination in Rome evidenced by the discrepancy between Orlando’s and Son- 
nino’s instructions. See-Crespi, May 1, p. 504. 


39 Crespi-Imperiali-Bonin—Cellere-De Martino to Sonnino, May 1. 

This document raises an interesting point, for it is also reproduced in Aldrovandi 
Marescotti, pp. 291-92. Aldrovandi’s version is more complete than Crespi’s; and, 
in addition to the latter’s omissions (duly indicated), there is a slight discrepancy be- 
tween the two texts, as follows (author’s italics) : 


CRESPI’S TEXT (FROM PARIS) 

Tentai qualche accenno all’ ipotesi che si trat- 
tera con gli austro-ungarici sopratutto la questione 
degli altri confini all’ infuori dei nostri. Pichon non 
tento alcuna difesa della decisione presa . 

{I sought to make some reference to the possibility 
that the question of the frontiers other than ours 
will mainly be treated with the Austro-Hungarians. 
Pichon did not attempt to defend such a deci- 


ALDROVANDI’S TEXT (IN ROME) 


Meno qualche accenno all’ipotesi che si tra- 
teranno con gli austro-ungarici sopratutto le ques- 
tioni dezii altri confini, all’ infuori yo of Pichon 
non tentd alcuna difesa di tale decisione . . 

[Except for some reference to the possibility that 
the questions of the frontiers other than ours will 
be mainly treated with the Austro-Hungarians, 
Pichon did not attempt to defend such a deci- 


{Footnote 39 continued on following page] 
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out them, taking the position that it was they who, having ab- 
sented themselves, had broken the alliance—if it should come 


to a break.*° 

But, according to Crespi, Orlando does not seem to have 
grasped the seriousness of the situation, for he was dealing with 
the various ambassadors in Rome, the slowest possible method 
of procedure at a moment when time was pressing, and he sent 
Crespi a long dispatch, on the whole beside the point.“! The 
five Italians in Paris replied immediately to Sonnino, setting 
out clearly the two alternatives which Italy faced as the result 
of the invitation to the Austro-Hungarians:” an outright break 
with consequences which Italy was not in a position to face 
successfully; resuming negotiations on the basis of Tardieu’s 
offer. In conclusion, Imperiali recalled what Lloyd George had 
told him as early as April 23: “If you are not with us at Ver- 
sailles, the Treaty of London is gone.’’** 

[Footnote $9 continued from preceding page] 

The difference is unimportant as far as the actual events that took place are con- 
cerned, but it does nevertheless raise the issue of ultimate accuracy and reliability. 
Part of Crespi’s papers were lost in transit between Paris and Italy; on the other hand, 
both writers have presumably had access to foreign office records from which to check 
their notes. 

40 In the meantime the Shantung dispute had been settled in a way satisfactory to 
Japan, and there no longer remained the possibility of Italy joining forces with her in 
opposition to the Three. Such a combination might indeed have stimulated the dis- 
content of the small powers and have caused considerable difficulty for the conference. 
Crespi was aware of this possibility, but there is no evidence that it was seriously enter- 
tained in the Italian camp. 

41 Crespi, May 2, pp. 508-9. Crespi does not give the text of this document. This 
account may be compared with the one given by the anonymous, but generally well- 
informed, writer of a series of articles which appeared in the Revue des deur mondes on 
January 15, March 1, and April 1, 1921, under the title “L’aventure de Fiume.”’ In the 
first of these articles the author claims for the French the initiative of proposing some 
transactional scheme. It would probably be more accurate to say that various versions 
were under discussion on all sides. One proposal came from Ambassador Page in Rome 
and was the object of a subsequent American memorandum written by Professor Doug- 
las Johnson (chief of the division of boundary geography in the American delegation). 
The fact that no specific mention of these discussions in Rome is made by Crespi may 
be taken as further evidence of the lack of co-ordination in the Italian camp. 


« The original intention to make peace with Austria and Hungary at the same 
time was nullified by the establishment of a Bolshevist regime in the latter country in 
March, 1919. 

43 Crespi-Imperiali-Bonin—Cellere-De Martino to Sonnino, May 2. 
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The latest move of the Three seemed at last to have made an 
impression upon Sonnino. His first reaction was to send a 
lengthy note—far too lengthy as Crespi rightly thought—to the 
British and French embassies in Rome. It was in the nature of 
a lawyer’s brief, the central point of which was the undertaking 
written in the Treaty of London not to make separate peaces. 
Going back to the council meeting of April 13, when it had been 
proposed to invite the Germans, Sonnino reproduced in full Or- 
lando’s written protest to Clemenceau and the latter’s reply, 
then Orlando’s second letter to Clemenceau after the appear- 
ance of Wilson’s manifesto of the 23d, and extracts from Or- 
lando’s statements before parliament. He would have to call 
the attention of Great Britain and France to the incorrectness 
of handing the conditions for peace to the Germans, although 
he granted that a case might be made for this procedure on the 
ground that Italy had participated in the drawing-up of a ma- 
jority of these conditions; but in view of the further decision 
to invite the Austrians and the Hungarians he must enter a 
formal protest, for Italy was the power most concerned in the 
peace with Austria and Hungary. In conclusion, said Sonnino, 
“the Royal Government must call the attention of the Allied 
Governments to the fact that the implications of this act cannot 
be reconciled with the pacts made with these allies and on which 
the alliance is based.’’*4 Sonnino’s case was clear, and his allies 
did not deny that the Treaty of London was being broken; but 
they had forestalled him by claiming that it was the Italians 
who were breaking it. 

The text of this note was sent to De Martino for his informa- 
tion and that of his colleagues. At the same time they received 
another communication from Sonnino, in which, albeit in 
guarded terms, he consented to discuss the Tardieu proposal. 
In addition to the Brenner frontier, he must have Zara and 
Sebenico and guarantees for the Trieste-Klagenfurt railway. In 

44 Sonnino to De Martino, May 2. According to Aldrovandi, who drew up the note, 
it was toned down by Orlando before being sent (Guerra diplomatica, p. 292). 


45 It is of interest that while earlier dispatches were sent for the most part to Crespi, 
officially the chief Italian representative in Paris, they were now being directed mainly 
to De Martino. 
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any case, no final commitments were to be made without further 
consultation.“ Finally, a dispatch from Orlando directed Bonin 
and Imperiali to see Clemenceau and Lloyd George, respec- 
tively, and to seek agreement in accordance with Orlando’s pre- 
vious instructions. Also, Cellere was to see Wilson.*’ A brief 
reply was sent at once to Sonnino, indicating the possibility that 
Great Britain and France would offer to stand by the Treaty 
of London without modifications—i.e., without Fiume;** and 
the three ambassadors made arrangements for their interviews. 
Clemenceau turned out to be rather more friendly than usual, 
and Lloyd George the reverse; but voth said essentially the 
same thing—namely, that unless the Italians were present when 
the treaty was handed to the Germans they would be consid- 
ered to have broken the alliance by their demand for Fiume, 
which was not covered by the Treaty of London, and by their 
continued absence from the conference in an attempt to force 
the hand of their allies. The only possible way of compromise 
was some device whereby Fiume would be put under the League 
of Nations. Both Clemenceau and Lloyd George were equally 
insistent that Orlando must return at once.‘*® As for Wilson, 
he had nothing to suggest; for him, Orlando had made a mis- 
take by remaining adamant on Fiume and then leaving Paris 
and had only made things more difficult for himself by endeav- 
oring to keep up illusions in Italy, giving the false impression 
that Lloyd George and Clemenceau were not in agreement with 
Wilson: the Italians had made their own bed, they must lie 
in it. He had nothing to offer, but Cellere received the impres- 
sion that he was in perfect agreement with his two colleagues.*° 
The gist of these not very cheering interviews was also the sub- 





46 Sonnino to De Martino, May 2. 

47 Orlando to De Martino, May 8. These instructions were contained in the above- 
mentioned communication to Crespi, who does not give the text. They were, however, 
at variance with Sonnino’s latest instructions, in that these made no concession on 
Fiume. Cf. Crespi, May 3, p. 512. 

*8 Crespi-Imperiali-Bonin—Cellere-De Martino to Sonnino, May 38. 


#9 Bonin to Sonnino, and Imperiali to Sonnino, May 3. Cf. Lloyd George, pp. 868-70. 


5° Cellere to Sonnino, May 3. 
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stance of a collective telegram to Sonnino, pointing out the dan- 
ger of the denunciation of the Treaty of London by the British 
and French.*! It may be said that Italy had definitely been de- 
feated by this time, for she was faced with the alternative of 
complete isolation—a solution which may well be dismissed— 
or else of returning to Paris after failing to secure anything for 
her return. The Italians in Paris, better able to judge the tem- 
per of the international atmosphere than their colleagues in 
Rome, rightly understood that the ‘ssue was no longer Fiume 
but rather how to minimize the inevitable defeat. If only Or- 
lando and Sonnino would return in time for the meeting with 
the Germans, the loss of face would at least not be made public. 
Even for this, time was getting short. 

Sunday, May 4, was spent anxiously. It was clear that the 
Italian question could not remain in suspense much longer; 
rumors connected with the Italian situation began to circulate, 
and information to appear in the press, which the five Italians 
spent the day in tracing, verifying, or securing denials of, all the 
while telegraphing and telephoning to Rome.” At last, after a 
meeting of the council of ministers in Rome, Sonnino telegraphed 
that he and Orlando would leave for Paris the next day. He 
wanted to be assured, however, that the meeting with the Ger- 
mans would be postponed until the 7th.®* 

Confirmation of the decision to return was received from Son- 
nino early the next morning, whereupon Bonin, Imperiali, and 
Cellere set out to impart the news to Pichon, Lloyd George, and 


51 Crespi-Imperiali-Bonin—Cellere-De Martino to Sonnino, May 3 (misdated 
May 5). 


52 There is no need to go into details over these rumors. The atmosphere of anxiety 
prevailing at Italian headquarters in Paris is well brought out in Crespi’s diary, May 4, 
pp. 517-22; also Docs. 47-51. A very different picture of the atmosphere in Rome— 
at least not the slightest reference to anxiety—is given by Aldrovandi in his diary for 
that day (Guerra diplomatica, p. 293). 


53 Aldrovandi Marescotti, Guerra diplomatica, pp. 293-94; Crespi, May 4, p. 522. 
This is another instance of a minor discrepancy between the versions given by Crespi 
and by Aldrovandi. According to the former, the British, French, and American gov- 
ernments were to be notified of the Italian decision to return only upon receipt of sub- 
sequent confirmation by Sonnino. Aldrovandi does not mention this restriction. 
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Lansing, respectively. Pichon at once relayed the news to the 
Three, who were holding a meeting at the time.*‘ This day and 
the next Crespi reports considerable activity on his part gather- 
ing up the threads broken by the departure of Orlando and 
Sonnino. His main concern was to check up on any changes detri- 
mental to Italy that might have been introduced ints the Ger- 
man treaty. Time was short, for the printed text of the treaty 
was to be ready for the plenary session of the conference on the 
6th. He finally succeeded in obtaining a promise from Loucheur 
that the clauses affecting Italian interests—in particular, coal 
deliveries—would be restored to their original form. These last 
hours seem to have been taken up in part by petty bickering. 
It appeared that Italy’s name had been omitted from among 
the great powers in the printed preamble of the treaty, and Cle- 
menceau alleged lack of time to reprint it; finally the matter 
was satisfactorily adjusted by having recourse to Berthelot.” 
To make assurance doubly sure and to guard against possible 
surprises, at the plenary session on the afternoon of the 6th 
Crespi insisted, despite Clemenceau’s previous determined op- 
position, upon inserting into the minutes of the meeting a blanket 
reservation to cover the possibility that changes might have 
been introduced into the treaty during the absence of the Ital- 
ians.*© This move led, after the session, to a comico-dramatic 
exchange with Clemenceau;’’ it justifies, however, the estimate 
of Crespi’s activity given by Baker: “While the politicians had 
gone home, their economic representative remained sharply on 


54 Crespi, May 5, pp. 523-24; also Does. 53-55, dispatches from the three ambassa- 
dors to Sonnino. 

55 Ibid., May 6, pp. 524, 526-27, 531. Tardieu, p. 432, on the other hand, claims for 
the French the credit for having secured the restoration of Italy’s name in the printed 
preamble. 

56 Crespi, May 6, p. 529. This reservation did not cover the council’s decisions in 
regard to Asia Minor. It was on May 6 that the decision was made to send a Greek ex- 
pedition to Smyrna. In his account of the discussions of Italian problems on this day, 
Lloyd George, pp. 871-72, confines himself to the mention of Italian intrigues in Asia 
Minor and to Wilson’s opposition to leaving the Dodecanese to Italy without a refer- 
ence to the decision with respect to Smyrna. 


57 Crespi, May 6, p. 528. 
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the job. Crespi watched every real Italian interest like a 
hawk.’ 

Crespi’s immediate task was now done. Early on May 7 he 
went to the Gare de Lyon to meet Orlando and Sonnino, re- 
turning at the eleventh hour. 

The precipitate return to Paris of Orlando and Sonnino on 
May 6 was definitely a defeat. Had they come back immediate- 
ly after consulting parliament they would have been strength- 
ened in front of their opponents by the united support given 
them by that body, as well as by public opinion in Italy. But, 
misjudging the situation, they let that favorable moment pass, 
allowing the impression to spread that they expected their re- 
turn to the conference to be purchased by concessions. Their 
complete withdrawal from the conference would doubtless have 
caused embarrassment to the other powers, but Italy would un- 
questionably have been the greater loser from such a move; and, 
on the basis of a test of strength, she was bound to be defeated— 
as, in fact, she was. Even worse, from the Italian point of view, 
when it became apparent that the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France were willing to face the consequences of Italian 
withdrawal, opinion in Italy began to turn on the government 
by whom it felt it had been given too rosy and inaccurate a 
view of the situation.®® As a consequence of the manner in 
which they had handled the episode, Orlando and Sonnino 
found themselves in a weaker bargaining position toward their 
allies, while at the same time, from the standpoint of internal 
politics, it had become more necessary than ever for them to 
make good on their promises. 

No doubt Wilson’s public appeal had put the Italians in a 
difficult position, and it is unlikely that any Italian government 
could have come out with success from the test of power which 
this appeal precipitated. Nevertheless, within the limits of the 
possible, it is clear that Orlando did not handle the situation 
with skill. His tendency to indecision was the quality least de- 


58 Baker, II, 174. 


59 Crespi, May 5, p. 523. This is corroborated by the Daily review of the foreign press, 
April 28—May 4. 
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signed to extricate him from the predicament, and the wholly 
different temper of Sonnino, reflected in the divergent views 
which he held, was little »2leulated to facilitate a solution. The 
general lack of co-ordination among the Italians, amounting 
to incomplete trust in some instances, could only make matters 
worse, and we find this reflected in the rapidly widening gap 
between those in Rome and those in Paris—a fact well brought 
out by Crespi. 

In keeping with character and past performance, Orlando had 
returned from Rome in a state of uncertainty and without a 
settled policy. For all the unanimity of the support he had re- 
ceived in Italy, his own cabinet was divided,® and he even 
thought of resigning. This would have been a somewhat absurd 
anticlimax, and he stayed on, but the question of whether his 
ministry should or could continue was ever to the fore in May 
and June; it is not surprising that it lasted only six weeks after 
his return to Paris® and that no progress was made toward re- 
solving the Adriatic dispute. This state of indecision, both cause 
and effect of the divided counsels and lack of co-ordination pre- 
vailing in the Italian camp, came into greater prominence than 
ever during this period. 

Shortly after Orlando’s return Colonel House took the initia- 
tive in an attempt to evolve a compromise over the Adriatic 
between Wilson and the Italians by endeavoring to procure a 
direct agreement between the latter and the Yugoslavs. Even 
within the limits of this particular negotiation Orlando seems to 
have been unable to adhere to a steady line of policy, and he 
confused the situation by trying to move in several directions 
at once.” 


6° Aldrovandi, Guerra diplomatica, p. 316, reports Orlando as telling him on May 9 
that at the cabinet meeting of May 4 all the ministers but two had been in favor of 
yielding on Fiume. This may possibly have been due to Orlando having communicated 
the contents of the Balfour memorandum to his colleagues in the cabinet. 


61 Tt was overthrown on June 19. 


62 There is no need to go into details over this negotiation, which has been discussed 
at length elsewhere (see Albrecht-Carrié, chap vi: “The Miller-Di Cellere plan’). 
Nothing new is contributed to this subject by later publications; indeed, the whole 
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The situation at home was foremost in Orlando’s mind, and, 
on May 20, the combination of divided views among his col- 
leagues in Paris and of news from Italy caused him to leave for 
a cabinet meeting which was held at Oulx the next day.®* 
Crespi, who attended the meeting with Orlando, gives a vivid 
account of the stormy session.® According to him, Orlando 
drew an unexpectedly optimistic picture of conditions in Paris, 
which Crespi felt obliged to contradict for the most part. He 
(Crespi) then presented his own scheme, which he had already 
broached to Orlando: resignation of the whole cabinet with the 
recommendation of the formation of a Tittoni ministry, exclud- 
ing Nitti.© After protracted debate, the proposal was turned 
down by all those present, Crespi withdrawing his opposition. 
Orlando resolved the difficulty in typical fashion: he offered 
Crespi the position of full delegate in replacement of Salandra, 
who had resigned. The policy of silencing one’s critics by tak- 
ing them into partnership is obviously not without limitations, 
and this decision of Orlando served little to re-establish har- 
mony. 

Returning to Paris on the 22d, Crespi decided to accept Or- 
lando’s offer and found himself involved very shortly in nego- 
tiations with Tardieu in a renewed attempt to disentangle the 
Adriatic knot. The origins of this scheme, usually known as the 
Tardieu plan, are shrouded in a certain amount of uncertainty, 
as its two main architects are at variance on points of detail. 
attempt is unmentioned by Crespi save for a reference to a rather unaccountable and 


thoroughly pointless meeting between himself and Trumbich on May 16, which rather 
reminds one of a comedy of errors (Crespi, May 16, pp. 567, 569-71). 

63 The state of the Italian delegation may be judged from the fact that, on the 19th, 
Crespi had written to both Orlando and Sonnino urging resignation of the ministry. 
This move brought about a scene between Crespi and Sonnino, who would not go to 
Oulx. See Crespi, May 19-20, pp. 579-84. 

64 Crespi, May 21, pp. 586-89. 

65 Nitti, who had been a member of Orlando’s cabinet, had resigned in January and 
was working to succeed Orlando. Crespi’s feelings were extremely strong toward Nitti, 
whom he considered little short of guilty of treason. Tittoni, a senator at this time, had 
been ambassador to France and earlier foreign minister. 


66 He accepted the nomination on the 22d. At the same time Imperiali was appointed 
delegate in replacement of Salvago-Raggi, who had also resigned. 
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Tardieu claims that the proposal originated with a request from 
Orlando at the conclusion of a council meeting on May 27,° 
while according to Crespi the idea had been suggested to him 
by Clémentel (on Tardieu’s behalf) as early as the 22d,°° and 
Tardieu himself had spoken of it on the 26th. In any case, 
whether the initiative was primarily French or Italian, it was 
the direct outcome of the Austrians’ demand that they be in- 
formed of the peace terms for which they had been kept wait- 
ing—which request in turn brought up the Italian question in 
the council on May 26. It is also clear that the Italians, fearing 
that Wilson would be prejudiced against any proposal emanat- 
ing from their quarters, wanted the scheme to be sponsored by 
the French.” 

The Tardieu plan was worked out during the night of May 
27-28" and discussed in the council on the 28th, but apparently 
not as a French proposal, although Wilson was dissuaded from 
submitting it to the Yugoslavs for their approval, as was his 
first intention.”? The central point of the Tardieu plan was the 
erection of a free state of Fiume, consisting of Fiume itself and 
some adjacent territory under a regime similar to that of the 
Saar. It failed of immediate acceptance, and eventually Wilson 
submitted a counterproposal, which in turn proved unaccept- 
able to the Italians.** 


87 Tardieu, pp. 432-33. 

68 Crespi, May 22, p. 594. 

69 Tbid., May 26, pp. 603-4. According to Crespi, p. 605, it was he who obtained 
Orlando’s approval of the negotiation on May 27. 

7 Tardieu, pp. 432-33; Crespi, May 27, pp. 607-8. 

7 Here also there are minor discrepancies between the accounts of the two chief 
participants. Cf. Tardieu, p. 483; Crespi, May 27, pp. 608-11. 

7 Seymour, IV, 471. Crespi attributes the failure of the French to assume responsi- 
bility for the proposal to Clemenceau’s reluctance. 

73 For a detailed analysis of the proposal itself and of the discussions connected with 
it in the council, see Albrecht-Carrié, pp. 186-94. See also, Crespi, May 26~June 7; Al- 
drovandi Marescotti, Nuovi ricordi (Milan, 1938), pp. 21-57. This last-named work re- 
produces for the first time in extenso the text of Orlando’s memorandum rejecting the 
Tardieu plan as modified by Wilson (pp. 53-57 n.). 

While the Tardieu plan was under consideration, there took place an exchange of 
correspondence between Orlando and Lloyd George. Orlando’s letters of May, 25 and 
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This latest negotiation served meanwhile to create further 
friction within the Italian delegation. At a meeting on May 30, 
upon Sonnino finding out Crespi’s role in drafting the proposal 
—a fact of which he had not been aware—there ensued a vio- 
lent scene between the two.’4 Perhaps as a result of this, all 
was not well between Orlando and Crespi. The latter was offer- 
ing a dinner to the delegates on the economic commissions, with 
many of whom he had been closely associated for several 
months. At the last moment, Orlando, who was to make a 
speech for the occasion, informed Crespi that he would not at- 
tend the gathering and that there should be no speeches at 
the dinner, leaving Crespi to extricate himself as best he could.” 

The Tardieu plan was the last attempt to settle the Adriatic 
dispute before the signature of the Treaty of Versailles. Or- 
lando made another hurried visit to Oulx on June 8—also bar- 
ren of results—returned to Paris for a few days, and went again 
to Italy to appear before parliament, to which he was able to 
offer only unsatisfactory explanations and reassurances. This 
fact, together with the economic difficulties of the country—an 
ideal situation for social unrest and political intrigues—com- 
bined to insure his fall on the 19th. He was succeeded by Nitti, 
who chose Tittoni for his foreign minister.”* This combination 
does not seem to have been very welcome to Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George; the latter was especially anxious to avoid meet- 


June 3 and Lloyd George’s replies of May 28 and June 11 are reproduced by Lloyd 
George, pp. 882-91. They amount to little more than a restatement of the familiar 
arguments on either side of the controversy; no mention is made of the Tardieu plan 
in these letters, and they are not connected with any further efforts of Lloyd George 
to settle the dispute. 

™ Crespi, May 30, p. 614. 

% Ibid., June 1, pp. 620-21. This is also confirmed by Cellere (Justus [pseud.], 
V. Macchi di Cellere all’ambasciata di Washington [Florence, 1920], p. 212). If any fur- 
ther evidence were needed of the discord prevailing within the Italian delegation, one 
might cite Crespi’s report of his subsequent discovery that Orlando had had his mail 
watched. See Crespi, July 11, pp. 709-10. 

76 It is an enlightening comment on the nature of Italian politics and an indication 
of the caution that should be used in interpreting political labels that Crespi, despite 
his own estimate of Nitti, agreed to remain as a member of the new delegation headed 
by Tittoni. 
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ing Tittoni.”’ The statements made by Tittoni before the sen- 
ate on June 25, especially in regard to Asia Minor and colonies, 
only strengthened this feeling, and it was decided to answer 
these statements in a written note.’* After the ceremony of 
signing the Treaty of Versailles, Sonnino, taking leave of Lloyd 
George, sought to dissuade him from following this procedure, 
on the plea that it might “spoil the new conversations from the 
beginning.”’*® But, according to Aldrovandi, Lloyd George 
claimed that Clemenceau insisted upon it, while the French 
made the reverse contention.*® As we know, the note was ap- 
proved at a meeting of Wilson, Lloyd George, and Clemenceau 
the same day. It was handed to Tittoni on June 30, the day 
after his arrival in Paris. 

This memorandum, drawn up by Balfour, was signed by 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau, the latter of whom was to com- 
municate it to the Italians. Wilson was to send a separate mem- 
orandum which was to take up in addition the question of the 
Dodecanese.*! The text of the note is now available from the 
translation given by Crespi.*? Coming, as it did, just after the 
signature of the German treaty and being the first official com- 
munication to the new Italian delegation, it constitutes an ex- 
cellent summary of the state of the negotiations and of their 
precise status at this juncture. 

The note is characterized by a sharpness of tone unaccus- 


77 Minutes of the council, June 24, see Aldrovandi Marescotti, Nuovi ricordi, pp. 
86-87. 

78 Minutes of the council, June 26 and 27, ibid., pp. 95, 100-101. 

79 Tbid., p. 113. See also Crespi, June 28, p. 677. 

80 Aldrovandi Marescotti, Nuovi ricordi, p. 113. 

81 The text of this memorandum is not available. 

8% Crespi, Doc. 57, pp. 803-7. The following reference is given as the original source: 
Recueil des actes de la conférence de la paix, Partie I, Actes du conseil supréme—Recueil 
des résolutions—Deuxiéme fascicule (du 24 mars au 28 juin 1919,) (Paris: Imprimerie 
nationale, 1934), pp. 292-94. This is a collection printed by the French ministry of 
foreign affairs, which has sent copies of it to the governments of the participating coun- 
tries; it is marked “‘Secret’’ and is not generally available for consultation; but Crespi, 
owing to his official position in 1919 and since, had access to it. For the French text 
of the note see Albrecht-Carrié, “Italy and her allies, June, 1919,’ American historical 
review, XLIV (1941), 837-43. 
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tomed in communications among friendly powers. Its burden 
lay in establishing a case for the contention that Italy had not 
lived up to the spirit or the letter of the Treaty of London: her 
breaches of it (real or alleged); her failure to use her resources 
to the utmost in the prosecution of the war, as exemplified by 
the delayed declaration of war on Germany and the nonpartici- 
pation in the war against Turkey; her one-sided proclamation 
of a protectorate over the whole of Albania, whose partition 
was envisioned by the treaty; her activity in Fiume; and, last 
but not least, her independent action in Asia Minor. Not very 
fairly perhaps, this last was contrasted with the behavior of the 
Greeks, who moved only at the request of the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers, among whom naturally Italy was included. 

The Treaty of London, continued the note, as well as the 
Anglo-French declaration of November, 1918, and the Fourteen 
Points must all be taken into account; and they could not be 
looked upon as contracts capable solely of a strictly legalistic 
interpretation—a view which Italy’s own actions had shown not 
to be hers. There was no longer any point in maintaining the 
pretense of friendly discussion of peace terms in Paris if Italy 
insisted in pursuing an independent course; such behavior could 
only result in complete isolation for her. It was for her to decide 
whether this would be to her best interest; but, concluded the 
message, on a note of barely veiled threat, “for Italy, it would 
mean the loss of any assistance or aid from those who have been 
her associates. To us, such an end will seem disastrous, but if 
Italian policy pursues its course unaltered, it also seems in- — 
evitable.” 

It is no wonder that this communication was received by the 
Italians with a mixture of anger and dismay.** The references 
to Asia Minor rankled above others, for, improper as Italy’s 
actions in that quarter undoubtedly were, to cite the behavior 


83 See Crespi, July 1, pp. 683-84. See also Tittoni’s speech in the chamber, of Septem- 
ber 27, 1919, and Scialoja’s speech in the senate, of July 20, 1920. In view of the tone 
of the note, the Italians wisely decided to discuss it verbally with their allies before 
sending a written reply, and they also took care that its contents should not be bruited 


in Italy. 
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of the Greeks as an example of good conduct was in the nature 
of adding insult to injury. The argument that past engage- 
ments must be considered in the light of altered conditions, 
while perfectly sound in itself, takes on an odd flavor when put 
side by side with the true but highly legalistic contention that 
the Greeks were acting in Asia Minor solely as representatives 
of the Allied and Associated Powers, including Italy herself. 

The real point is that the Allies thought this an opportune 
occasion to achieve the double purpose of appearing in complete 
agreement with Wilson—whose strong feelings on the Italian 
question assured his being pleased by this manifestation—and 
of perhaps bringing about a settlement, through the device of 
exerting the strongest possible pressure on Italy short of taking, 
themselves, the initiative of a break.** 

The tone of this communication is a measure both of the esti- 
mate of Italy’s power on the part of her allies and of the quality 
of the diplomacy of her first delegation. The legacy of this dele- 
gation to its successor may fairly be summed up in the estimate 
of Sonnino’s achievements which Tittoni is reported to have 
expressed to Sforza shortly after his arrival in Paris: “He has 
bound us to a few rocks in the Adriatic while forgetting colonies, 
mandates, raw materials, war debts, everything, everything 
that counts.”’® Little wonder that Tittoni had an uphill struggle 
and that, despite some minor successes, he came no nearer than 
his predecessors to solving the Adriatic problem. 


New York, N.Y. 





84 The precarious economic condition of Italy, thoroughly dependent on her associ- 
ates for supplies and credits, made this an opportune time at which to exert such pres- 


sure. 

8 Count Carlo Sforza, Pachitch (Paris, 1938), p. 217. This biographical sketch of 
Pashich’s life, while useful as background, contributes little to our knowledge of the 
events with which the present study is concerned. 
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THE CITIZENSHIP OF JON PERDICARIS 


HAROLD E. DAVIS 


HE Perdicaris Affair was a spectacular prelude to the 
secret participation of the United States in the Algeciras 
Conference. When Jon Perdicaris and his stepson, Crom- 
well Varley, were abducted near Tangier by the Riffian bandit, 
Raisuli, on May 18, 1904, President Theodore Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State John Hay made vigorous demands upon the 
sultan of Morocco for release of the captives. American and 
British battleships were dispatched, and the United States made 
representations in close co-operation with Great Britain and 
France. The climax came with Hay’s famous dispatch of June 
22, 1904, demanding “‘Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.””! The 
Republican national convention, meeting in Chicago, sensed the 
political potentialities involved and roared out enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the message. It made excellent campaign material, 
even though the fact had to be overlooked that Perdicaris was 
actually being released at the time the message was sent and 
that the message was accompanied by instructions not to land 
marines. Moreover, the fact was concealed from the public that 
Perdicaris’ citizenship had been questioned in the state depart- 
ment. This fact, indeed, seems to have gone unnoticed until 
the last few years. 
In 1933 Tyler Dennett made the sensational statement im- 
plying that Perdicaris’ noncitizenship was known to Hay and 
Roosevelt when the famous telegram was sent: 


More than two weeks before the telegram was sent the Department of 
State had reason to suspect that Perdicaris was not, in fact, an American citi- 
zen and, therefore, not entitled to the protection of the United States. Tele- 


1 Hay to Gummeré, June 22, 1904, Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United 
States, 1904 (Washington, 1905), p. 503. 
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grams of inquiry were sent both to Tangier and to Athens. From the United 
States Minister, John B. Jackson, the Department learned on June 7 that 
Perdicaris, although the son of a South Carolinian mother and a naturalized 
Greek father, had at the outbreak of the War of Secession, registered himself 
in Athens as a Greek subject. His motive had been to escape military service 
with the Confederacy or confiscation of his property. Subsequently Perdicaris 
had returned to Trenton, New Jersey and after a few years established him- 
self at Tangier, where he was commonly known as a Greek. The information 
in the Department was not complete when the famous telegram was drafted, 
but Gaillard Hunt, then in charge of the Citizenship Bureau, felt justified 
in showing the correspondence to the Secretary. Hay requested him to take 
it across the street and show it to the President. To the latter it was quite 
unwelcome and Hunt returned with the instruction to send the telegram at 
once.” 

Two years after the appearance of Dennett’s book Alfred 
Vagts concluded his analysis of the Perdicaris Affair with the 
statement: “Immediately after his release he {Perdicaris] stated 
formally that he was not a citizen of the United States, and for 
forty years had enjoyed its protection undeservedly [zu Un- 
recht] ....”* The implication is that the state department 
learned from Perdicaris’ statement after his release that he was 
not really an American citizen. This does not square in all re- 
spects with Dennett’s conclusions nor with the documents given 
below. Yet these two statements were the basis upon which 
Samuel Flagg Bemis wrote the following year: “It remained for 
historians later to discover that he [Roosevelt] knew when he 
authorized the message that Perdicaris was not even an Ameri- 
can citizen.’’* 

The pertinent evidence consists of a letter from A. H. Slo- 
comb, of Fayetteville, North Carolina, to John Hay, May 30, 
1904, raising the question of Perdicaris’ citizenship; the dis- 
patches of Jackson, United States minister at Athens, June 7 
and 10, replying to the state department’s inquiry of June 4; 


2 John Hay (New York, 1933), pp. 401-2. Dennett used the Hay papers, a conver- 
sation with Gaillard Hunt, and the archives of the department of state. 


3 Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in der Weltpolitik (New York, 1935), II, 
1822. 


4 Diplomatic history of the United States (New York, 1936), p. 576. 
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Perdicaris’ letter to S. R. Gummeré, consul at Tangier, July 18; 
and Gummeré’s letter, July 22, to the state department. 

The Slocomb letter is self-explanatory. Jackson’s telegram of 
June 7 reported the application of a certain Ionnas Perdicaris 
for Greek naturalization but presented certain obvious discrep- 
ancies as to age and name of the applicant and the date of ap- 
plication. No evidence was produced to fix the identity of Jon 
Perdicaris with the applicant. Jackson’s dispatch of June 10 
confirmed his personal conviction that the two Perdicaris’ were 
identical but admitted his failure to produce any substantial 
evidence. 

The question was not referred to Gummeré until June 28 
(not June 4, as claimed by Dennett®). Meanwhile, Washington 
had decided to disregard the citizenship question; Hay’s June 22 
telegram had been sent; and Perdicaris had been released and 
had set out for Paris, where Gummeré’s inquiry followed him. 
Gummeré’s confidential report to F. B. Loomis, assistant secre- 
tary of state, July 22, and the Perdicaris letter of July 18, for- 
warded July 24, establish clearly the fact that Jon Perdicaris 
was the person whose application for naturalization was dis- 
covered by Jackson. The discrepancies as to age and date are 
not cleared up, however. Apparently Perdicaris was now con- 
vinced that he had lost his United States citizenship, since he 
speaks of returning for naturalization. Yet the facts constitute 
a far from clear case under the law of the day. 

Recent inquiry at the passport division of the department of 
state reveals that the question of Perdicaris’ citizenship was ul- 
timately decided in his favor after careful consideration by vari- 
ous officials, including the secretary of state: “‘the Secretary of 
State .... reached the conclusion that Perdicaris never effec- 
tually acquired Greek, nor divested himself of American, citizen- 
ship. Subsequently Perdicaris was issued a passport as a citizen 
of the United States and on a number of occasions was registered 
in American consulates abroad as such a citizen.’ 


5 Dennett, pp. 401-2. 


®R. B. Shipley, chief, passport division, to author, June 29, 1938. Cited with per- 
mission. 
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Without going fully into the legal aspects of the case, it may 
be pointed out that Perdicaris, born while his father was consul 
at Athens, was a citizen by birth according to section 1993, 
Revised Statutes of the United States. His application for Greek 
citizenship had been proved only by fragmentary and contra- 
dictory evidence by June 22, when the decision, presumably, 
had to be made. There was no evidence of his subsequent resi- 
dence in the country, or other behavior as a Greek citizen, ex- 
cept the protest, the validity of which the Confederacy had re- 
fused to recognize. A Greek statute of 1856 required two years’ 
residence following application for naturalization and a subse- 
quent oath of allegiance.’ Consequently, the case might well 
have been decided in Perdicaris’ favor even if it had not become 
an international incident. 

The most that can be said is that Roosevelt and Hay knew 
when sending the telegram that Perdicaris’ citizenship was ques- 
tionable. The statements by Vagts and Bemis need to be modi- 
fied in that sense, and the broad implications of Dennett’s state- 
ment should be clarified accordingly. 

Perhaps it was true, as Vagts suggests,® that one considera- 
tion in the later withholding of the evidence of Perdicaris’ non- 
citizenship was that publication would mean revealing that the 
United States had acted in such a way as to recognize France’s 
position in Morocco. At all events, French and British good 
offices had been enlisted and could not be abandoned lightly. 
Nor should it be forgotten that Perdicaris was kidnapped by 
Raisuli because he was an American citizen in order to create 
an international incident—a fact which appears clearly in all the 
accounts. In these circumstances Hay and Roosevelt had no 
practical alternative but to overlook the questionable character 
of his citizenship. 


Hiram CouLieGce 


7 House documents, Vol. 72 (59th cong., 2d sess., Doc. No. 326): Citizenship of the 
United States, expatriation, and protection abroad (Washington, 1907), p. 427. Cases 
cited here also indicate that the question of expatriation under United States law was 
not clarified until the act of 1866. 


8 Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten, II, 1822. 
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A. H. Slocomb to John Hay? 


FayettTevi._e, N.C., May 30th 1904 


Hon. John Hay 
Secy of State 
Washington D.C. 


Dr Sir: 

I have read with interest the accounts as published in the various 
newspapers of the Country, of the abduction of Jon Perdicaris, and the 
steps taken by the Government of the United States to secure his re- 
lease. 

But is Perdicaris an American citizen? I was living in Athens, 
Greece, in 1862, & during the winter of that year Mr. P. came to 
Athens and for the express purpose, as he stated, to become natural- 
ized as a Greek citizen. His object in renouncing his American citizen- 
ship was, as alleged by him, to save from confiscation, by the Con- 
federate States, some valuable property inherited from his mother, in 
South Carolina. 

He may subsequently have resumed his American citizenship—of 
this I am not advised—but I am pet. * t' ai he became a Greek citi- 
zeu, and there are doubtless at Ath: 2s wich will bear me out 
in this statement. 





Very Respectfully, 


A. H. Stocoms 


Hay ‘+ « ackson'® 


(cipher telegram) 


WasHINGTON, D.C., June 4, 1904 


Jackson, Minister, Athens: 

Statement made to Department that Jon Perdicaris obtained Greek 
naturalization at Atheris in eighteen sixty-one, two, or three. Impor- 
tant if true. Ascertain whether any record of this. Hay. 


® National Archives MSS, department of state (hereafter cited as “‘N.A. dept. of 
state’), miscellaneous letters, May, 1904, Part III. 


10N.A. dept. of state, instructions to Rumania, Vol. 1, p. 360; copy in letter from 
P. M. Hamer, National Archives, to author, May 20, 1939. Mr. Hamer says no tele- 
gram was sent to Gummeré on June 4. 
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Jackson to Hay" 
CONFIDENTIAL 
ATHENS, June 7, 1904 
Secretary of State, 
Washington 


One Ionnas Perdicaris was naturalized here March 19th, 1862. He 
was described as artist, unmarried, aged 20. I have been unable as 


yet to ascertain anything in regard to antecedents. 
JACKSON 


Jackson to Hay" 
ATHENS, June 10, 1904 
Honorable John Hay 
Secretary of State 
Washington, D.C. 
SIR: 

Referring to my despatch No. 181, of the 7th instant, I have the 
honor to inform you that I have been unable to ascertain anything 
further in regard to Ion Perdicaris, either as to the origin of the man 
who was naturalized in Athens, or as to his subsequent movements. 
The name is an unusual one in this city, and I have not been able to 
find anyone bearing it who lives in Athens now or who has lived here 
for some time. Ion Perdicaris does not appear to have had any fixed 
residence here in 1862, but, as I said, Greek records for that year are 
especially incomplete. 

Under the circumstances it would appear probable that the Perdi- 
caris who was naturalized in 1862, is the man who is now in trouble in 
Tangier. I remember meeting this man when I was still in the Navy, 
at Tangier, in 1883. At that time he was very hospitably inclined and 
everyone went to his house. Ne-ertheless he was frequently spoken 
of in a contemptous [sic] manner as ‘a Greek who had run away from 
New Jersey with another man’s wife,’ and we never thought of him 
as an American citizen. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


Joun B. JACKSON 


11 N.A. dept. of state, dispatches, Greece, Bulgaria, Vol. 16 (May 1, 1904—June 30, 
1905). 


12 Tind. 
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Loomis to Gummeré'® 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, 
June 28, 1904 
Confidential 
Samuel R. Gummeré, Esquire 
American Consul-General 
Tangier, Morocco 
SIR: 

On the Ist instant this Department received a letter dated May 30, 
1904, from A. H. Slocomb, of Fayetteville, North Carolina, a copy of 
which is herewith enclosed, raising a question concerning the citizen- 
ship of Ion H. Perdicaris, a resident of Tangier, registered in your 
Consulate General as an American citizen. On the 4th instant the 
Department telegraphed the Legation at Athens to ascertain whether 
or not Mr. Perdicaris had, as Mr. Slocomb asserted, been naturalized 
as a Greek subject in 1861, 1862, or 1863. 

On June 7, 1904, the Department received a telegram from Mr. 
Jackson in reply, a copy of which is enclosed, saying that one Ion 
[sic] Peridicaris aged twenty years had been naturalized as a Greek 
subject March, 1862. This difference in age and the variance in names 
left the Department in doubt concerning the identity of Ion H. Perdi- 
caris with Ionnas Perdicaris. 

You are instructed to ascertain: 

First. Whether or not Ion H. Perdicaris did become natural- 
ized as a Greek subject, and, if so, when, and under what name 
and conditions. 

Second. If he did so become naturalized, whether or not he 
ever took legal steps to revive his citizenship of the United 
States, and if so what these steps were and before what tribunal 
they were taken. 

You will conduct your investigation discreetly and thoroughly and 
will communicate the result promptly to the Department. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
Francis B. Loomis, 
Assistant Secretary 
Enclosures: 
From A. H. Slocomb, Fayetteville, N.C., May 30, 1904 
From the Legation at Athens, telegram, June 7, 1904 


13 N.A. dept. of state, instructions to consuls, Vol. 192 (June 9—Sept. 2, 1904), 
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Gummeré to Loomis'4 


TANGIER, July 22, 1904 





Confidential 


Hon. Francis B. Loomis 


Assistant Secretary of State 


Sir, 

[First page of letter, in which Gummeré repeats his instructions 
from Loomis, has been omitted.]} 

Immediately on receipt of this instruction I wrote to Mr. Perdicaris, 
who had left Tangier for Paris, setting forth the whole matter con- 
tained therein and requested an immediate statement from him in 
reply thereto. 

I beg further to report that I have today received a reply from 
Mr. Perdicaris, which admits the fact that he did assume Greek citi- 
zenship some forty years ago and has never taken steps to revive his 
citizenship of the United States, whose protection he has enjoyed all 
these years without being entitled thereto. For further information I 
quote from Mr. Perdicaris’ letter as follows: 





“The Confederate Government having called upon me to serve under 
“that flag, on pain, in case of refusal, of having my property in the 
“Southern States confiscated, my mother wrote to me in 1861, I then 
“being in Paris, to go to Athens and register as a Greek. I complied 
“‘with these directions but never made the least use of this act except 
“‘to address a document, which had been prepared for me, to the Con- 
“federate Government protesting against the proposed confiscation 
“‘of my property, which however was not protected by this step, and 
“T continued foolishly to imagine that I had only to resume my posi- 
“tion as a citizen of the United States, but never taking as I should 
‘have done, the steps essential to secure this result.” 


Mr. Perdicaris adds that he is sending to me a statement to be for- 
warded to the Department which will be done as soon as it is received. 

The Department will understand that I am overwhelmed with 
amazement at this admission by Mr. Perdicaris, realizing its special 
seriousness at the present moment, after the great efforts made in his 
behalf. 

His admission speaks for itself without comment of mine, and the 


14N.A. dept. of state, consular letters, Tangier, Vol. 27 (Jan. 1, 1904—Aug. 14, 1906). 
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main fact can not be altered by any further explanations, even though 
palliated by them. 

I have specially warned him that he is to keep the matter entirely 
secret until advised by the Department what action is to be taken in 
the matter. 

As the Department’s Instruction was “Confidential,” I have 
thought best to make this a personal and confidential communication, 
that the matter may not be made public until I have received further 
instructions on the subject. 








I am Sir 
Your obedient servant 
S. R. GuMMERE 
U.S. Consul-General 


Perdicaris to Gummeré"® 
To the Hon. S. R. Gummeré 
Consul General of the United States at Tangier 


Dear Sir: 

In reply to your communication of July 14th referring to questions 
addressed to you by the Department of State relating to my nation- 
ality I have to state that in 1860, if I remember rightly, the Confed- 
erate Government called upon me to serve under that Flag, threaten- 
ing, in case of my refusal, to confiscate the property situated in the 
State of South Carolina which had been settled upon me by my mother 
with my father’s assent. 

My position, like that of so many other citizens of the United 
States, was most trying as my father was for the Union, but my 
mother, an ardent Carolinian, sympathized with her people. 

I was advised by both to avail myself in this dilemma of the option 
accorded by the Hellenic laws to the offspring of native born Greeks, 
under which category my father fell, despite the fact of his having 
been naturalized as a citizen of the United States, and I was, accord- 
ingly, instructed to register myself at Athens as an Hellenic subject. 

I complied with this advice in April 1861, when I came of age, and 
I then signed a document which had been prepared for me protesting 
against the confiscation of my property in South Carolina. I never, 
however, at any subsequent period made any use of this registration, 
and continued to consider myself an American citizen nor did it occur 
to me, on returning to the United States, when I resided either at 


18 Thid. 
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Trenton, New Jersey, or in other localities, to go through the form 
of becoming naturalized, since, having been a citizen of the United 
States, both of my parents being, at the time of my birth, citizens of 
the United States, I preferred that status to the position merely of a 
naturalized citizen. 

I only now realize too keenly the false position in which I have been 
placed by this fatal hesitation and neglect. Consequently I am on the 
point of returning to America in order to take the necessary legal steps 
to retrieve, as far as may be possible, my position. 

I may add that I have never visited Greece nor returned to Athens 
since April 1861 nor have I kept up, in any way, my connection with 
that country. 

I am not merely distressed on my own account but still more on 
account of the friends who have exerted themselves to secure my re- 
lease from the brigands by whom I had been captured, more especially 
those, like yourself, occupying an official position, to none of whom 
had I ever imparted the facts here mentioned. 

I can only, in conclusion, place myself at the discretion of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States whose influence and intervention has 
been so efficaciously exerted on my behalf. 

To you, yourself, I address the expression of my deepest regret for 
having left you in ignorance of facts I should have imparted to you, 
but which I scarcely remembered myself, associating these troubles 
of the past with other distressing consequences of our unhappy civil 


war. 
Believe, dear Sir, 


Your unfortunate friend 
Ion H. Perpicaris 


Paris July 18th 1904 
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THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
RENAISSANCE EUROPE 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS DURING THE 
PAST GENERATION! 


F. L. NUSSBAUM 


tion has made less place than almost any other specialization for the 

conceptual pattern for which we use the symbol “‘Renaissance.”” Al- 
though it is possible to say that economic history as an intellectual interest 
goes back to the days of Pieter de la Court and Sir William Temple—that is 
to say, to those revolutionary decades of the seventeenth century when nearly 
all the forms of human learning among the Europeans were undergoing trans- 
formation and reorientation in the directions that they have since followed— 
it is also true in another sense that economic history as now practiced is the 
product of a very recent revolution which hardly antedates the beginning of 
the twentieth century. One aspect of that revolution has been the recognition 
of the obvious fact that the economic history of Europe did not begin with the 
so-called “industrial revolution.”” On the other hand, the utility of the con- 
cept “‘Renaissance’’ has been increasingly questioned even in the fields in 


4h general development of historiography with an economic inten- 


. which it originated and where it has been most useful. The whole climate of 


scholarship has become generally favorable to the unitary conception of 
European culture as a historical entity. Thus it was natural, not to say in- 
evitable, that in the field of economic history the efforts of scholars should be 
reorganized to seek the beginnings of our economic story in the chronological 
area in which we seek the beginnings of distinctively European art, politics, 
religion, and other social forms—namely, the middle ages; and that the process 
since then be formulated as an integral evolution increasingly free of catas- 
trophic, revolutionary terms. It is sometimes said that Russia, because of its 
Eastern attachments, did not know the great historic experiences of Europe: 
feudalism, chivalry, the Renaissance, the Reformation. In somewhat the 
same sense it may be said that economic history does not know the Renais- 
sance. 

Broadly speaking, the equivalent category in economic history is ‘early 
capitalism” or, sometimes, the “commercial revolution.”’ The latter concept, 


1 Prepared at the request of the Committee on Renaissance Studies of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. 
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which is a weak derivative from the already discredited “industrial revolu- 
tion,” need not detain us. As a historical symbol, ‘‘capitalism,”’ like ‘‘Renais- 
sance,”’ does not command uniform responses. For some, as for Lujo Bren- 
tano,’ it stands for any economic activity at any ( ne or place involving con- 
siderable amounts of exchangeable wealth. For others, as for J. A. Hobson,* 
the distinctive character is the utilization of wealth as capital in large aggre- 
gations. For M. M. Knight, H. E. Barnes, and Felix Flugel,‘ ‘‘one of the out- 
standing features about it....is the presence of capital in the form of 
negotiable stock viewed as investment to yield interest.”’ In nearly all the later 
literature about the religious factor in the development of capitalism so great 
an emphasis is put on the taking of interest for money loans that obviously 
for these writers such a practice is almost identical with capitalism. Max 
Weber and Werner Sombart used a sociological definition with emphasis on 
the class division between entrepreneurs and wage workers, on the impersonal- 
ity of relations, and on the unlimited pursuit of profits.’ Through all this con- 
fusion of definition seems to run an exaggerated emphasis on money and on 
factory industry. As in the case of feodum and feudalism, it would seem that 
the etymological basis of the more general term is not broad enough for the 
uses which it is intended to serve. Like the dating of the Renaissance, the 
dating of capitalism depends on what is intended by the term. It must suffice 
to say here that, with all the variations, there is a widespread agreement that 
the fifteenth century is a period of critical significance in the development of 
modern economic forms; however, it must be recognized that the influence of 
Arnold J. Toynbee,® whose genius made “industrial revolution” a part of the 
language, is still strong enough to lead some scholars to insist on the nine- 
teenth century as the century of capitalism. 

The twentieth-century ‘‘revolution” in economic history can be simply ex- 
pressed—it is the shift of economic history from the hands of the economists 
to the hands of the historians. Forty years ago we were still involved in the 
attempt to establish an ‘economic interpretation of history.’ Since then our 
faith both in interpretations and in economics has waned. Max Weber showed 
that it was just as possible to interpret economic life on the basis of religion 
as to interpret religious life on the basis of economics. The function of Adam 


2 Die Anfiinge des modernen Kapitalismus (Munich, 1916), chap. i, passim. 

§ The evolution of capitalism (London, 1917), p. 1. 

4 Economic history of Europe in modern times (Boston, 1928), p. 337. 

5 The fullest form of this definition is to be found in Sombart’s article, ‘‘Capitalism,”’ 
in the Encyclopedia of the social sciences. A general survey, especially of German defi- 
nitions, is to be found in Richard Passow, Kapitalismus (Jena, 1926). See also L. 
Febvre and H. Hauser, ‘‘Capitalisme et capitaliste,’’ Annales d'histoire sociale, I (1939), 
401-6. 


6 Lectures on the industrial revolution of the eighteenth century in England (London, 
1884; new ed., 1908). 
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Smith and his epigones—even of such extreme variants as Karl Marx—was to 
establish an automatism and rigidity of sequence in the activities of men cor- 
responding to the then prevalent Newtonianism in physics. Newtonianism 
has gone; and, without knowing too much physics, the historians and even the 
economists have become relativists and have found a new freedom for man 
under a not too clearly formulated principle of indeterminacy. Economic ex- 
perience has become human experience, arising out of variant and evolv- 
ing human aspirations and impulses rather than response to immutable 
laws. The Germans have a word for it—Geist, a term which the Americans 
and the English have been slow to use and awkward in using. The mis- 
understanding is nowhere better exemplified than in the most important 
American review of Sombart’s Der moderne Kapitalismus by J. R. Commons 
and Selig Perlman.’ In his articles entitled ““Capitalism in recent German lit- 
erature,’’® Talcott Parsons exemplifies the persistence of Newtonianism by an 
attempt to reduce Weber and Sombart to absolute theory. In spite of such 
manifestations, it would seem that natural law is doomed and that natural- 
ism and humanism are arriving as the keynote of economics and, in particular, 
of economic history.° 

In a brief paper like this one, which has to include a large number of scat- 
tered items in a single pattern, it is convenient to use Sombart and his mag- 
num opus, Der moderne Kapitalismus,'® as a type—on the one hand, because 
the evolution of that work and of the mind of the author embraces almost the 
whole revolution and, on the other, because his general structure has particu- 
lar significance for the history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Al- 
though Sombart often seems to regard the nineteenth century as the prime ob- 
jective of Der moderne Kapitalismus, it is in the central portion of his work 
(part of Vol. I and the whole 1,200 pages of Vol. II), devoted to early capital- 
ism, that he arrives at the most revolutionary structure and pattern. Here 


7 American economic review, XIX (1929), 78-88. 

8 Journal of political economy, XXXVI (1928), 641-61; XX XVII (1929), 31-51. 

® For an interesting commentary on this intellectual situation see F. H. Knight, 
“Anthropology and economics,”’ and M. J. Herskovits, ““Economics and anthropology: 
a rejoinder,”’ ibid., XLIX (1941), 247-78. 

10 Der moderne Kapitalismus. Historisch-systematische Darstellung des gesamteuro- 
paischen Wirtschaftslebens von seinen Anfingen bis zur Gegenwart (8 vols. in 6 parts: Mu- 
nich and Leipsic, 1916-27). Nominally a second edition of the work under the same title 
published in 1902, this is, as Sombart said, a wholly new book. Other works by Sombart 
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to the later one are Wirtschaft und Mode (Leipsic, 1902); Kunstgewerbe und Kultur 
(Leipsic, 1908); Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben (Leipsic, 1911; Eng. trans.: The 
Jews and modern capitalism {London, 1913]); Krieg und Kapitalismus (Munich, 1912); 
Luxus und Kapitalismus (Munich, 1912); and Der Bourgeois: zur Geistesgeschichte des 
modernen Wirtschaftsmenschen (Munich, 1913; Eng. trans.: The quintessence of capi- 
talism {[London, 1913}). 
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the economic life of the European peoples is presented as an economic system, 
evolving in strict conformity with the other aspects of European culture, with 
its own Geist, its own form, and its own technique, quite distinct from those 
of other cultural groups. This conception of the economic system is broad and 
flexible enough to comprehend every aspect of economic life and at the same 
time definite enough to encompass the most concrete manifestations. In con- 
trast to works based on descriptions of a national economy, Sombart’s con- 
cept of a European economic system makes it possible to include such unde- 
niably significant phenomena as the development of fashion, the recruitment 
of managerial personnel, and Taylorism—to mention only three of many com- 
monly omitted. 

The general intellectual relation of Sombart’s structure to that of other 
writers constitutes an interesting problem that has not been faced by his nu- 
merous critics. He was not himself wholly accurate in the few words that he 
devoted to that point. In the preface to the third volume of Der moderne 
Kapitalismus he wrote: “All that is good in this work is a debt to the Geist of 
Marx.”’ This utterance seems to be more effective as an act of piety in re- 
sponse to the anathemas of the more orthodox Marxists than it is adequate as 
an account of his derivations. The key to a more satisfactory solution is pro- 
vided by the terminology Sombart uses in his article ‘Economic history and 
economic theory,’’"! where he classifies himself and Othmar Spann as repre- 
sentatives of the ‘‘understanding”’ (verstehende) school, as distinguished from 
the normative economists (canonists, mercantilists, fascists) and as against the 
classical (ordnende) economists. This adjective appears less than modest as a 
way of distinguishing the user from his fellows in the pursuit of truth until it 
is recognized that it is the catchword of Dilthey and his school of philosophy. 
Wilhelm Dilthey, like a good German, in effect redeveloped the morphological 
method of Goethe with special reference to his own field of psychology. AI- 
though Dilthey’s direct influence has been slight in America, it has been pow- 
erful in Germany. It is the explanation of otherwise inexplicable coincidences 
between Sombart and Spengler. 

Sombart presented a confusing problem to his commentators and critics. 
Like the chambered nautilus, he constantly and of set purpose left his dead 
shell behind him. Even in his old age, signs were not wanting of a disposition 
to depart from Der moderne Kapitalismus. He certainly made such an aban- 
donment in the case of the first edition and again in the case of the special 
studies which preceded the so-called ‘‘second edition.”’ It is not uncommon to 
see statements that Sombart says capitalism was due to the Jews, or to ground 
rents, or to the increase in precious-metal production. As he complained with 
some bitterness, “‘it frequently was not recognized that this searchlight method 
[of the monographic studies] had no other purpose than to fix the attention 
of the reader on one and only one side of the problem in question so as to 
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establish it as a convenient point of reference. ... . Now,” he went on to say 


with a very casual shift of metaphor, “I proceed to weave these individually 
spun threads into a single web and to show that not only these forces to which 
I have previously given form but many others also have shared in the up- 
building of modern capitalism.”” Even Amintore Fanfani, who is an excep- 
tionally competent analyzer (and of whom more later), states baldly that Som- 
bart’s position is that the Jews created capitalism. Sombart was undoubtedly 
to blame for the confusion he created in honest and capable minds, but it 
should be remembered that the very heart of Sombart’s method is that seg- 
mental studies have no claim to validity except as they take their place in the 
final definitive whole. ‘‘Now for the first time,’’ he wrote in the preface of the 
new first volume (p. xviii), “when it is understood what the economic history 
of Europe is, can the economic history of Germany, of France, or of England 
be written.” 

Sombart’s contribution to the economic history of the Renaissance is an 
elaboration of the text that stands at the head of the twentieth chapter of his 
first volume: 


The roots of capitalism are to be sought deep in the European soul. The same spirit 
which gave birth to the new religion, to the new science, and to the new technology cre- 
ated the new economic life. 


With skilful analysis and careful definition of his terms, Sombart proceeds to 
present capitalism as one of the major creations of the European spirit. The 
present writer has elsewhere attempted to summarize this part of Sombart’s 
work as a series of transformations'*—the transformation of attitudes, the 
transformation of the market, and the transformation of industry—but he 
is now inclined to believe that this is more useful pedantically than accurate 
to Sombart’s intention. The nice point is that capitalistic ways developed 
without destroying the old ways and created, so to speak, a brave new world 
for themselves. For instance, Sombart pointed out that capitalistic forms of 
production won out over handicraft ways not by advantages in cost but by ad- 
vantage in productiveness for the great new markets which the handicraft 
system could not satisfy. 

The significance of Sombart’s method for historiography in general has 
been largely overlooked. Since the days of Taine, the literary historians and 
the historians of art have utilized something corresponding to Sombart’s eco- 
nomic system in their compositions. The religious historians of modern Eu- 
rope have an equivalent, though not a very valuable one, in the organization 
and theology of the churches. The historians without qualifying adjectives— 
that is, the historians of the American Historical Association and the like— 
have almost no considered general system or frame of reference in which to 


2 F.L. Nussbaum, A history of the economic institutions of modern Europe: an intro- 
duction to Der moderne Kapitalismus of Werner Sombart (New York, 1933), Part ITI. 
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write. The result is that a deplorable looseness and ambiguity is exhibited in 
almost every use of the more important abstract words, such as “‘absolutism” 
and “‘revolution.”” The fact emerges by contrast when attention is turned to 
the studies of late medieval feudalism. There the intensity of study has pro- 
duced an effective system that makes possible such radical works of redefini- 
tion as Charles Petit-Dutaillis’ Feudal monarchy.'* On the other hand, an 
equal intensity has not freed the study of the French Revolution from the out- 
worn system created by Taine and Tocqueville. The prime need of general 
social history and of political history in particular seems to be just such a sys- 
tem as Sombart has created for economic history. 

The other general works of these last decades dealing with the period of the 
Renaissance are hardly of an order to be placed alongside of Sombart’s en- 
cyclopedic effort. Max Weber’s General economic history" is a small book that 
falls into the dry well of comparative history. J. Kulischer’s Allgemeine W irt- 
schaftsgeschichte™ is a superb example of the German Handbuch, uniting with 
a strong organization (more objective and less personal than Sombart’s) an 
admirable registration of the whole range of scholarly activity. G. Renard and 
G. Weulersse’s Life and work in modern Europe" is a rather jejune but not un- 
useful work of vulgarization. The economic history of Europe since the Refor- 
mation,'? Volume V of European civilization, its origin and development, is in- 
considerable as a general organization, although it contains some important 
articles on money, banking, and population. Two works designed as college 
textbooks—M. M. Knight, H. E. Barnes, and Felix Flugel, Economic history 
of Europe in modern times,'* and Herbert Heaton, Economic history of Europe'® 
—are notable compendia with suggestive bibliographies. Like the book of 
Renard and Weulersse, both fall short of their possibilities by making too 
much of political divisions as main categories of their economic story. 

In the past generation the problem of technique as a phase of economic his- 
tory has undergone a very radical transformation. Primarily this transforma- 
tion has been the abandonment of a rather naive position, namely, that the 
superior beings of our own stage of intellectual development were at last able 
to devise machines of which, alas, their ancient forbears were not clever 
enough to think. In the second place, the equally naive concept of Toynbee, 
that the invention of some textile machines and steam-power devices in the 
eighteenth century made that period a uniquely critical point in the economic 
history of Europe, has had to give way to a recognition of technique as an ac- 
tive interest in the whole course of European life. In the third place, the evo- 


18 Feudal monarchy in France and England from the tenth to the thirteenth century 
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lution of technique has been dissociated from the idea of “‘progress,”’ and it has 
come to be recognized that technique is itself a problem—if you choose, that 
we are in need of a technique of technique itself. The symbol “technology” 
has become loaded with programmatic significance. 

If foregleams of this transformation are to be recognized in the moral criti- 
cisms of Pius XI, Carlyle, Ruskin, and in early studies of the history of inven- 
tion, such as the early work of Poppe,”® it is, nevertheless, to men of the turn of 
the twentieth century—Thorstein Veblen, Werner Sombart, and Patrick 
Geddes—that we owe the practical reconstruction of the problem in its pres- 
ent form. In this connection it is impossible not to mention the massive work 
of Lynn Thorndike,” which, although it is concerned primarily with the prob- 
lem of intellectual history, nevertheless confronts the thoughtful reader with 
the unavoidable conclusion that the passion to control nature is not modern, 
in the sense of being confined to recent centuries, but is a constant in the whole 
of European culture. Another substantial history of science, that of Abraham 
Wolf,” the first published volume of which was devoted specifically to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, promised great things but turns out to be 
somewhat disappointing because it is, after an old and unfortunate fashion, a 
history of sciences and techniques. On one point of particular interest Wolf 
departs from this regrettable organization and gives an excellent general for- 
mulation of the relation of science and technique as such. He points out that, 
although in contrast to earlier conditions the connection was very close in the 
seventeenth century, in contrast to modern conditions it was science that de- 
rived from technique rather than the opposite. With all allowances duly made, 
Wolf’s book remains, as it was described on the dust cover, ‘‘a mine of useful 
yet delightful information.” 

Light and leading on the economic-historical function of technique still 
comes from other sources. In two brilliant articles, ‘““Tecknik und Kultur’ 
and “Technik im Zeitalter des Friihkapitalismus,’’** Sombart pushed back 
the beginnings of technical advance and showed especially the great technical 
development of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and its correlation 
with the contemporaneous advances in science. The same formulation, 
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slightly developed, is more readily available in the first volume of the second 
edition of Der moderne Kapitalismus (pp. 463-512). John U. Nef has devel- 
oped the same theme with more particularity in ‘““The progress of technology 
and the growth of large-scale industry in Great Britain, 1540-1640’ and, in 
a comparative manner, in his ‘Comparison of industrial growth in France and 
England from 1540 to 1640.’° F. B. Artz opens up a field of much interest 
with an article on “Les débuts de l'éducation technique en France, 1500 a 
1700.27 A. P. Usher’s solid History of mechanical inventions®* emphasizes the 
technical character, rather than the social implications, of invention. Lewis 
Mumford’s Technics and civilization,® although programmatic in intention, 
not only contains the result of much historical reading but also reflects with a 
commendable piety the fruitful concepts of Sir Patrick Geddes. 

The problem of agriculture in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries re- 
mains to a large extent unsolved. How large a problem it is emerges from a 
purely monographic work, Paul Raveau’s L’agriculture et les classes paysannes 
dans le Haut Poitou,*®® which both the late Henri Sée*! and Mare Bloch® have 
used intensively in their excellent syntheses of the general problem. Raveau 
opened up a whole new stratum of materials in the notarial documents, and he 
succeeded notably in pushing back to the sixteenth century the beginnings of 
acquisition of agricultural lands by the bourgeois—so long regarded as a proc- 
ess peculiar to the eighteenth century. Although the early monograph of 
Lucien Febvre, Philippe II et Franche Comté,** of different orientation and 
purpose, admirably confirms and completes the picture for a quite different 
part of France, in general it may be said that Raveau’s work still wants com- 
pletion by corresponding works for other parts of France. G. Roupnel has 
aroused much discussion with his poetic but nonetheless soberly competent 
history of the French countryside.** Bloch’s masterly integration of French 
rural history on the fundamentals of the conquest of the soil has served as a 
point of departure for such studies as that of Roger Dion, Essai sur la forma- 
tion du paysage rural francais. 
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For England the situation is somewhat similar. R. H. Tawney’s The agrar- 
tan problem in the sixteenth century**—in spite of its title, confined to England 
—shows the pressure of capitalistic development on a dislocated peasantry 
but does not mention the operation of money-lending. In The enclosure and 
redistribution of our land,*’7 W. H. R. Curtler brings together the whole story 
of changing forms of property in land from the beginning of English history 
with special reference to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The inter- 
esting history of Crawley by Mr. and Mrs. Gras** shows almost the same pic- 
ture as does the work of Raveau—active usurers from within and without the 
village getting possession of the lands of unfortunate peasant debtors. In 
Hampshire, as in Poitou, the progress of technique was almost invisible. A. G. 
Ruston and Denis Witney have preformed a similar service for a village in 
Yorkshire, with similar results.** Mrs. Mabel Seebohm, somewhat in the 
manner of Roupnel and Dion, has described The evolution of an English 
farm.* R. M. Garnier’s work" of nearly a half-century ago still stands alone 
as a history of landlordship in England. A similar function is performed for 
Germany by the recent work of Friedrich Luetge.“” The Mesta, 1273-1836, 
by Julius Klein, tells the story of the great sheep-raising organization which 
in the period of the Renaissance, its great days, pressed so hard upon agricul- 
ture in western Spain. H. Peake has undertaken to present the English vil- 
lage as an anthropological problem not only in its beginnings (where he fol- 
lows the older writers) but also in the period of decline.‘ The marketing of 
agricultural products—in particular grain—is the subject of two important 
and closely related monographs by A. P. Usher* and N. S. B. Gras.“ 

On the whole, however, the net accounting of modern work in the field of 
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European agriculture of the Renaissance period results in the picture of a deep 
depression between two high points. A literature comparable in quantity 
with either medieval studies or eighteenth-century studies does not exist. 
This is well borne out by two general surveys, themselves both important and 
suggestive: Esquisse d’une histoire du régime agraire en Europe aux XVIII° et 
XIX¢ siécles, by Henri Sée,*” which casts some light back on the earlier cen- 
turies; and the more inclusive History of agriculture in Europe and America, by 
N.S. B. Gras.“ 

As it became apparent in the late nineteenth century that classical eco- 
nomics could not hope to overcome its very obvious deficiencies in authority 
and definitiveness, mercantilism began to take a new place in the history of the 
Europeans—in short, a more historical place. Historians began to recognize 
that since the mercantilists were merely of another religion it did not serve the 
purpose to judge them by the bible of individualism. It was Gustav von 
Schmoller*® who in 1884 established mercantilism in normal series with the 
traditional localisms of the middle ages. Schmoller himself and his successors 
in this particular field unfortunately have not explored the function of mer- 
cantilism as a phase of the segmentation of Europe, nor the departure of the 
businessman as a citizen of a state from the Catholic citizenship which he had 
known as late as the days of Jacques Coeur with his system of factories built up 
on the basis of papal law. 

With this qualification, then, it is to be recognized that mercantilism has 
enjoyed a considerable rehabilitation as a historical entity since the days of 
Schmoller. Even the attempt of F. K. Mann*® to abolish the concept was of 
positive value, in that it gave it a more relevant function for the symbol than 
the epithetical connotation given it by its originator, Adam Smith. Louise 
Sommer made an important contribution to the picture of mercantilism by 
her uniquely exhaustive review of the more important Austrian Cameralists, 
Justi, Schroeder, and Becher, whose still authentically imperial point of view 
—cosmopolitan, impersonal, bureaucratic—included vistas to which the 
Western mercantilists were commonly blinded by nationalistic prejudices and 
feudal traditions. The little first volume, in which Dr. Sommer sets the pat- 
tern in which she places her subjects, should be recognized as an intelligent 
essay on the historical character of mercantilism. 
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Without question, however, the principal work of our time on mercantil- 
ism is the great treatise of Eli P. Heckscher.” In these two substantial vol- 
umes Heckscher, like Sombart, undertakes to theorize as well as to historize. 
In the first volume he presents an effective formulation of the development of 
mercantilist action and mercantilist thought; and in the second he applies to 
the process he has described analytical valuations of mercantilism as a system 
of power, as a system of protection, as a monetary system, and as a conception 
of society. He has thus succeeded in making a moving but coherent picture 
of mercantilism with due regard to variations in time and place. For example, 
he points out that in England mercantilist thought was able to make its ad- 
justments to technological change, while in France and on the continent gen- 
erally it served to uphold and even extend medieval forms and methods. In 
the France of Colbert mercantilism was dynamically creative; in the France of 
Turgot it had become a bulwark of privilege. Some limitations of Heck- 
scher’s work arise from his method, notably the small place given to Spain and 
the Burgundian state. Some of this omission can be corrected by reference to 
the less elaborate but useful compendium of J. W. Horrocks, A short history 
of mercantilism.** Charles Woolsey Cole’s Colbert and a century of French mer- 
cantilism** combines with his story of Colbert an encyclopedic series of 
summaries of mercantilist writings in the century preceding 1660 which 
supplants his earlier French mercantilism before Colbert.® 

In 1905, Max Weber posed a question that, to judge by the constant series 
of writings devoted to it, remains the most interesting single question in the 
field of economic history. Weber sought to determine just what was the form 
of the adaptation of Protestantism to capitalism. Authoritative prophets, 
like John Wesley and Karl Marx, and critics of extreme Protestantism, such as 
Samuel Butler, had long ago averred or assumed a connection; but Weber set 
himself and a world of disciples and antagonists the more acute problem of 
determining in just what manner and through what nexus of relationships the 
two aspects of European life were to be integrated. The two articles of 1905* 
began a long series. R. H. Tawney has made a particularly valuable develop- 
ment and application of the Weber thesis in his Religion and the rise of capital- 
ism*’ and in the still more penetrating introduction to his edition of Dr. Thomas 
Wilson’s Discourse on usury.*8 Weber himself carried on down to his death 
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not only with responses and answers to critics but with a broadening-out of 
the question which, unfortunately, has not been reflected in most of the con- 
troversial literature. In particular he came to recognize that the adjustment 
of religion to capitalism was not peculiar to Puritanism or even to Calvinism, 
but that it was an even more important phase of Pietism and Methodism and 
of such forms of Baptism as Quakerism and Mennonism. The two original 
articles, the source of so much controversy, expanded and united into a single 
essay, remain at the forefront of his Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziol- 
ogie,®*® the completion of which was unhappily interrupted by his death. 

Much of the enrichment of Weber’s material and concepts came from Ernst 
Troeltsch, whose formulation, wholly sympathetic with Weber, appeared in 
several steps before the definitive little essay Die Bedeutung des Protestant- 
ismus fiir die Entstehung der modernen Welt.® Closely related to Weber in 
spirit, but differing also in method and form of conclusion, is Sombart, whose 
Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben and Der Bourgeois, as we have already 
noted, have effectively misled all of Sombart’s critics. In his second edition of 
Der moderne Kapitalismus, by synthesizing the extreme positions he had ar- 
rived at in these special studies, Sombart arrives at a morphological correla- 
tion between Protestantism and capitalism; they were both heresies and de- 
partures from the traditional. This radicalism combined with foreignness and 
incomplete citizenship, which the heretics frequently shared with the Jews, to 
force the activities of these groups into the novel and revolutionary ways of 
capitalism. It cannot be too much emphasized that Sombart’s fully developed 
position does not include the statement that the Jews created capitalism in 
the sense that they produced it at Amsterdam or elsewhere, like a monstrous 
birth, at a given moment. The point is that the undeniable activities of the 
Jews or of the Protestants in capitalistic forms does not need to antedate 
the “‘birth’’ of capitalism, after the fashion of physiological fatherhood, in 
order to be recognized as creative. It must be said that most of the adverse 
criticism is based on some such naive conception of time as a factor in the 
problem. 

Georg von Below,* Lujo Brentano,® and H. M. Robertson,® all manifest 
it in their attempts to prove (what is perfectly true) that there were capital- 
istic phenomena before the Reformation and, by implication, before the ex- 
istence of Protestantism. A. Fanfani in his little book Catholicism, Protes- 
tantism and capitalism® makes an excellent answer to this. He points out that 
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the social historian in general and the student of religion and economics in 
particular are not concerned with individual manifestations of an exceptional 
character. It is just when the conduct has become social custom rather than 
individual aberration that it enters into social history. 

This book of Fanfani’s, along with the somewhat more special work of 
Father J. Brodrick, The economic morals of the Jesuits, deserves to be men- 
tioned more particularly as containing what is comparatively lacking in most 
of the literature, an adequately geisteswissenschaftlich formulation of Cathol- 
icism (in relation, it will be understood, to this issue) as well as of capitalism. 
Unhappily, not so much can be said for Fanfani’s appreciation of Protestant- 
ism. 

In general, three steps seem necessary to clarify the discussion. In the first 
place, it should be clearly recognized by the contenders on both sides that re- 
ligion is not merely the utterances of priests and preachers and that capitalism 
is not merely the taking of interest. We would also probably be much further 
advanced in our social thinking by the discussion if religion and economic life 
were envisaged as two among several phases of European cultural life, neces- 
sarily integrated with the whole and with each other, rather than as two en- 
tities in isolation and detachment operating on each other by some external- 
ized cause-and-effect mechanism. Finally, Whitehead’s dictum that in every 
present the future, as well as the past, is implicit seems to apply here with spe- 
cial force. The anti-Weber literature in particular is written in large part 
without reference to such a picture of Protestantism adapted to capitalism as 
is presented by W. J. Warner in The Wesleyan movement in the industrial revo- 
lution.®® It would seem that the discussion of Weber’s problem has greatly 
sharpened our appreciation of Catholic and Protestant doctrinal history, but 
it has not in itself promoted our knowledge of economic life in the past in pro- 
portion to the considerable effort it has evoked.* 

One of the most fruitful lines of effort in economic history that has char- 
acterized the past generation has been the multiplication of studies of par- 
ticular industries. In spite of the complaint of Robert Schnerb, as editor of 
Sée’s Histoire économique et sociale de la France, that our knowledge of the 
world of the workers in the sixteenth century progresses only slowly, a quite 
considerable number of monographic studies of this kind have been appearing 
within the last forty, and especially within the last twenty, years. The study 
of the mining industry still owes much to the relatively old books of A. Stein- 
beck, Geschichte der schlesischen Bergbaus,®* and of L. Beck, Geschichte des 
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Eisens;** but the masterly translation, with an important introduction, of 
Agricola’s De re metallica, by Herbert Hoover and Lou Henry Hoover,” not 
only has lengthened the perspective of the mining story but has had consider- 
able implications in the new formulations of technical and scientific advance 
in the sixteenth century. The story of The stannaries, by G. R. Lewis,” and 
of The mines of Mendip, by J. W. Gough,” show old, noncapitalistic organiza- 
tions in our period resisting with fair success the intrusion of capitalistic ele- 
ments. Karl Muck’s Der Mansfelder Kupferschieferbergbau,” is of special in- 
terest not only because Luther’s father was in the industry but also because 
these Mansfeld copper producers attained a peculiarly complete domination 
of the European market. The metal industries, represented by such works as 
H. Hamilton’s English brass and copper industries to 1800,’4 H. Ehrenberg’s 
Die Eisenhuttentechnik und der deutschen Huttenarbeiter,”> and J. Levainville’s 
L’industrie du fer en France,”* have a special importance from the institutional 
point of view, because even sixteenth-century establishments required a con- 
siderable concentration of capital. Although TS. Ashton’s Iron and steel in the 
industrial revolution” is focused on a later period, it also throws some important 
light on the earlier. Because of the large concern of the Fuggers with mining, 
the Fugger studies (later referred to) contain wide-ranging materials on vari- 
ous aspects of the mining industry, including technique, business organization, 
labor organization, marketing problems, and so on.”* 

The big business of the time, however, was not metals but textiles. 
This fact gives special importance to books such as Herbert Heaton’s very 
realistic study, The Yorkshire woollen and worsted industries,’° and Ephraim 
Lipson’s slightly more general History of the woollen and worsted industries.*° 
A. Philipoteaux in his Origines et débuts de la draperie sedanoise* has shown the 
vigor with which new industries were growing in unlikely corners of France. 
A. J. Wadsworth and J. de L. Mann’s The cotton trade and industrial Lan- 
cashire, 1600-1780," showed that the relatively rapid development of capi- 
talistic methods in this new industry changed the whole pattern of life in 
Lancashire. The rather old book of P. Mellottée, L’histoire économique de 
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Vimprimerie,®* shows that the heavy investment and wide market of the 
French printing industry brought about similar manifestations of capitalism 
in that business. 

The modernization of industry in general during the period under discus- 
sion was studied in a really epoch-making work of its time, Germain Martin’s 
La grande industrie en France sous le régne de Louis XIV ,* but the transfor- 
mation of the subject by the great development of the concepts “‘capitalism” 
and “technique” has made necessary a reconsideration of the form and sub- 
stance of the problem. Several important articles exemplify the general lines 
of the change: John U. Nef’s studies already mentioned® and J. Kulischer’s 
still more generalized approach, “‘La grande industrie aux X VII* et XVIII* 
siécles: France, Allemagne, Russie.’’** Charles Ballot’s L’introduction du 
machinisme dans l'industrie frangaise®’ shows machines, such as the stocking 
machine, attaining an important place in an industry. without producing 
capitalistic concentration of control. 

The old handicraft organization, in decline through our period, has received 
short shrift at the hands of the economic historians, but important indica- 
tions are available in George Unwin’s Gilds and companies of London* and in 
Henri Hauser’s ““L’organisation du travail 4 Dijon au X VI° et dans la premiére 
moitié du XVII° siécle” in Les débuts du capitalisme.*® The only book, how- 
ever, that deals directly with the long and slow process of decadence is Stella 
Kramer’s The English craft gilds.* 

In the last half-century the study of the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of particular individuals and families and of the organization of the 
structures which they built around that wealth, both as end and as means, 
has brought us much closer to the actualities of European economic life. Per- 
haps a capital place might be claimed for Sombart’s Der Bourgeois as the most 
general survey; but R. Ehrenberg’s study of the Fuggers® not only antedated 
Sombart’s book but became the starting-point of a large co-operative effort 
organized as “Studien fiir Fuggergeschichte,’”’” the occasional publications of 
which have exploited a wide range of the Fugger archives. Jacob Strieder ex- 
ercises a leadership in that field which is not likely to be disputed. His biog- 
raphy of Jakob Fugger der Reiche** summarizes conveniently the results of 
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the Fugger studies and serves as substantial guide to them. The fortunate 
preservation and exploitation of the Fugger archives perhaps give the Fuggers 
a place that unduly depreciates the other important houses of the sixteenth 
century. For example, a fully valid picture would show the Pallavicino house 
at least as wide ranging, if not so rich, as the Fuggers or as fortunate in its 
clients. The Paumgartner, the Welsers, the Imhofs, and the Langmeisters 
were of minor importance, compared to the Fuggers, but not so minor as to 
deserve only articles while the Fuggers command whole series of volumes. 

The study of the associative forms in which the rising capitalists organized 
their increasing enterprises has resulted in some important books, many of 
them legalistic, rather than economic, in purpose, such as E. J. van den Hey- 
den’s De Entwikkelung van de Namlooze Vennootschap in Nederland voor de 
Codificatie** and Georg Cohn’s Die Aktiengesellschaft.*° Needless to say, these 
contain much of economic import. A pioneering book in the field was that of 
W. R. Scott, The constitution and finance of English, Scottish and Irish joint 
stock companies to 1720.°° Perhaps the most complete study, from the organi- 
zational point of view, of any industry in our period is the imposing two-vol- 
ume study of John U. Nef on The rise «f tie British coal industry,’ which 
shows the elaboration of new forms as cause and consequence of the rapid ex- 
pansion in the industry that began with the growth of the cities and the rise 
of coal-using industries in the sixteenth century. R. Piotrowski’s Cartels and 
trusts®® has particular value as a survey of the earlier literature. 

The study of banking history has not as yet been adequately related to 
economic history in the proper sense of that term, but much notable work has 
been done. J. G. van Dillen has edited A history of the principal banks of issue*® 
and also has published some important monographs and collections of docu- 
ments on Dutch banks of our period. Paul Harsin in his Crédit public et 
banque d'état en France de XVI¢ au XVIII* siécle!*° has shown that the ideas 
associated with John Law had long been anticipated. A. V. Judges’ article on 
“‘Money, finance and banking from the Renaissance to the eighteenth cen- 
tury’”°! is an excellent general survey centering on the seventeenth century. 
F. R. Salter’s biographical study of Sir Thomas Gresham’ at least opens up a 
field where there are many mysteries. A. P. Usher points out an unex- 
pectedly early form of “Deposit banking in Barcelona.”'®* Local studies, 
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such as M. Vigne’s La banque a Lyon du XV* au XVIII siécle™ and H. 
Sieveking’s “‘Zum dreihundert Jahrestag der Griindung der Hamburger 
Bank,””!® are more than ordinarily valuable in the same sense as the local his- 
tories of industries. The problem of what these early banks did for business 
and how they did it remains still to be met. Inferentially, the connection was 
large, but any study that revealed the functioning of credit in the business 
structure of the time would have high value. 

The history of prices in western Europe has been undergoing a drastic 
revolution resulting largely from the refinement and elaboration of statistical 
techniques in recent decades. The older monumental works of J. E. Thorold 
Rogers!” and G. d’Avenel,!” statistically naive, remain important mines of 
data for the modern scholar, but hardly more. The revision of the intellectual 
position of the problem owes something to Sombart'”* and to E. J. Hamilton,” 
whose extensive studies on the flow and effects in and through Spain of silver 
and gold from America have set a new standard of exhaustiveness. Under the 
leadership of Sir William H. Beveridge and Professor Edwin F. Gay a vast 
scheme of international co-operation was organized some years ago, which, with 
the support of one of the great foundations, was to explore the whole price record 
of western Europe. Important methodological contributions were made to this 
project by F. Simiand in his famous lectures at the Conservatoire des arts et mé- 
tiers and in his Récherches anciennes et nouvelles sur le mouvement général des prix 
du XVI¢ au X1X¢ siécles."° Henri Hauser served somewhat the same purpose 
with his Récherches et documents sur l'histoire des prix en France de 1500 a 1800.™' 
Various particular studies have appeared under the auspices of the international 
committee; but the only substantive end product, fortunate enough to appear 
before the catastrophe of war, was the co-operative work Price tables: mer- 
cantile era,’ Volume I of the projected Prices and wages in England from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century. In an article with devastating implications, 
‘Prices and industrial capitalism in France and England,” John U. Nef 
demonstrates that the course of economic change and the course of price 
change varied without much, if any, intelligible correlation, as between the 
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two countries and as between different periods. Paul Harsin in his Histoire 
des doctrines monétaires et financiéres en France du XIV¢ au XVIII¢ siécle'4 
portrays the confusions of an earlier time in this difficult field. An earlier 
study of much importance is A. Liautey, La hausse des priz et la lutte contre 
la cherté en France au XVI¢ siécle.!® 

The economic historians have done little or nothing with the problem of 
urbanism, in spite of the obvious functional importance of the town as an 
economic center. The town as monument is studied by the historians of art, 
and the town as vessel of population is studied by the sociologists; but the 
town as organ of the metropolitan function, as the instrument of the society 
that produced it, and as the dynamic factor among its constituents is substan- 
tially ignored. The subject is so undeveloped Usat not even a proper vocabu- 
lary exists to deal with it. Even the present-day aspects of the problem are 
dealt with only by some of the rural sociologists. Large sections of the history 
of town-making are equally untouched—for example, the real-estate opera- 
tions involved in the expansion of towns which was so general a phenomenon 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Just over the line of the period 
set for this paper, Miss Gladys Thomson in The Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669- 
1771"* is showing how the Russells put through the operation that added 
Bloomsbury to the London urban area, and it would be possible to refer to a 
few items on the corresponding processes in some of the French towns in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century; but for the Renaissance period sich 
works are nonexistent. J. A. Goris!” and R. J. Lemoine,""* using very much 
the same materials, have shown how foreigners participated in one institu- 
tional aspect of town-making, the formation of a money market, in Belgian 
towns. Paul Masson’s studies of Marseilles''* describe what might be called 
the “imperialistic aspects” of the town—the commercial conquest of parts of 
Africa and the Levant by the merchants of Marseilles. G. Brésard’s Les 
foires de Lyon au XV* et XVIe siécles,*° has much incidental material not 
only on Lyons but also on Genoa and Geneva. 

In regard to internal commerce, it is to be regretted that here also we have 
very little. Collateral indications are available in legalistic books such as H. 
Lévy-Bruhl’s Histoire de la lettre de change en France au XVII¢ et XVIII« 
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siécles.*1_ An important suggestion of Fernand Brunot, the historian of the 
French language, has been developed into a significant contribution to eco- 
nomic history by Alvin Kuhn in Die franzisische Handelssprache im XVII 
Jahrhundert. That vast monument of seventeenth-century business prac- 
tice, Jacques Savary’s Le parfait négociant,'** remains unedited but for a brief 
article of commentary by Henri Hauser in Les débuts du capitalisme.4 

The gradual shift away from Marx and Toynbee that has marked the re- 
cent decades has made possible a more satisfactory setting of economic his- 
tory as a phase of history conceived in unitary fashion rather than as a seg- 
ment of a divisible body to be used in support of this or that theory. Much 
remains to be done in the full achievement of that independence, but that the 
intellectual shift has been fruitful is manifest in the work achieved by such 
writers as Ehrenberg, Weber, Sombart, Strieder, Nef, Lipson, Tawney, 
Hauser, Sayous, Heckscher, and Hamilton. In this climate a new book on 
economic history not only must be “‘a useful addition to our knowledge of the 
period” but must be effectively reconstructive. For the present purpose it is 
of particular significance that it is just in the period of early modern history— 
the ‘‘Renaissance’’—that the revolutionary bearing of the new work has been 
most effective. Wide fields of action in this period have been opened up to 
the economic historian, some of which have hardly been entered, some of 
which have been illuminatingly explored, but almost none of which have been 
in any sense exhausted. In addition to some undeveloped fields already re- 
ferred to, the business processes of the great companies, especially the India 
companies; the obviously great community-building power of business and ex- 
ploitation in the Spanish colonies of the new world; the extension into other 
areas of the semantic method of Alvin Kuhn; and the editing of business, 
technical, and agricultural books—all are examples of the considerable areas 
in the economic history of early modern Europe still open to the enterprise 
of the explorer and adventurer. 
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Economic history of Europe. By SHEPARD Bancrortr CLovuGcH and CHARLES 
Wootsey Coxe. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1941. Pp. 841. $4.00. 


This is the third one-volume survey of European economic history written 
for American studeats that has appeared during the last fifteen years. Unlike 
the two earlier textbooks, the new one does not go back to ancient times but 
begins with the medieval manor. As only one-eighth of the book deals with 
the medieval era (600-1500) and one-third with early modern times (1500- 
1776), over half of the space is given to modern times (1776-1940), with one- 
seventh for the years since 1914. These proportions reflect the interests of the 
authors: Professor Cole, responsible for Parts I and II, is an authority on 
French mercantilism; Professor Clough has written a volume on French eco- 
nomic history since 1789. Many teachers of economic history will welcome 
the emphasis on recent centuries. 

The authors interpret “economic” history in a broad sense, as including 
history of economic thought and social history. On the whole, the reviewer 
is in agreement with this interpretation and also approves of the organization 
of the book mainly by topics rather than by countries and of the subdivision 
of Parts II and III at the years 1640 (doubtless chosen because the excellent 
studies of Professor Nef comparing English and French industrial develop- 
ment terminate at that date), 1776 (the date of Adam Smith’s Wealth of na- 
tions), 1850, and 1914. It is regrettable, however, that most of the passages 
dealing with social history are so sketchy and that the division into periods 
cuts in half the treatment of business organization, cycles, and finance in 
modern times (chaps. xiv and xix). When the authors deal with early mer- 
cantilism and with colonial expansion the treatment by topics gives way to 
that by countries. Would it not be better to do likewise for the period since 
1914, since the unity of European capitalism was broken after that time, first 
by the Russian Revolution and then by the rise of autarchy? 

The reviewer has no quarrel with the authors’ concept of capitalism (p. 65) 
but feels that a careful distinction should be made—even in an economic 
history—between concentration of wealth and accumulation of capital. Con- 
centration of wealth simply makes the rich richer and the poor poorer, whereas 
accumulation of capital results in increased productivity. 

Effective exposition and lucid narration characterize the style of both au- 
thors. They show a wide knowledge of the literature of their respective pe- 
riods. Some of the more detailed sections—such as those on the price revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century, mercantilism, Colbert, Adam Smith, and laissez 
faire—are very good. In other parts, certain definitions and concepts that con- 
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fuse American undergraduates are more briefly but clearly explained—for ex- 
ample, the difference between craft and merchant guilds (p. 30), between 
fairs and bourses (p. 144), between vertical and horizontal integration and 
combination (p. 644), and the form and use of bills of exchange (pp. 77 ff.). 
Such features will make the book useful for collateral reading. 

An occasional slip or error is to be expected in the first edition of any his- 
tory covering many centuries. Only one glaring slip has been found: in the 
paragraph describing double-entry bookkeeping (pp. 80 f.), where “debit” 
and “credit” are reversed in meaning three times. (Apparently this error will 
be corrected by the publishers before copies are sold to students.) 

The explanation given for rentes, or rent charges (p. 75), is incorrect. They 
were not like modern mortgages, as the author suggests. Rent charges were 
either for life or-—more frequently—perpetual. The rent charges could be re- 
paid at the option of the debtor at a given rate of capitalization. The creditor 
could sell his claim, but he could not force an unwilling debtor to repay the 
principal. On page 154 the author misses the point that the canonist doctrine 
of usury is correct in so far as it applies to loans for consumptive purposes. 
Money invested in productive enterprises, of course, always yielded a return. 
The société en commandite (p. 485) existed in France long before the Code 
Napoléon. It is discussed at length by Savary (1673). 

Failure to make a clear distinction between prices and the price level causes 
some confusion (p. 502). Prices are still determined by the law of supply and 
demand for a given commodity. The price level depends on technological 
progress, on the quantity of money, and on its velocity of circulation. More 
precision in the treatment of cycles (pp. 504 ff.) would be desirable, with some 
emphasis on the perverse role of the banking system (cf. Hawtrey). The re- 
viewer is not at all convinced that there were no cycles in the middle ages. 
Business letters of the fourteenth century (Datini archives) and of the six- 
teenth century (van der Molen) contain abundant references to good and 
bad times, to periods of slack business, and to stringency of the money market 
and abundance of money. 

Since the “‘voting trust” does not exist in any European country, it is not 
clear why it is described (p. 643) in a book devoted to European history. 

Common to English books is the error of explaining the origin of the term 
“‘pie powder”’ court (p. 51) by the French words pieds poudrés (“powdered 
feet’). The correct etymology is pieds poudreux (‘‘dusty feet’’). 

There are numerous statistical tables in Part III that contain interesting 
data, but little use is made of them. For example, the one on page 652 could 
be very illuminating of post-war conditions, but the author fails to draw any 
conclusions. The illustrations and maps are useful. The index is well done. 
The brief bibliographies, which could be lengthened to advantage, at the end 
of each chapter list some of the most important recent books. 
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Catherine of Aragon. By Garrett MatTtincuy. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1941. Pp. 477. $3.50. ; 


The generally accepted version of Henry VIII’s first queen is that she was 
a high-minded and heroic but somehow inadequate woman, the tragic victim 
of circumstances over which she had no control. Mr. Mattingly’s biography 
changes this version somewhat. His Catherine is, if not precisely a ‘‘new”’ 
Catherine, still a Catherine to be reckoned with, a Catherine “forceful and 
decisive,’ who played a vigorous role in the cultural and political life of her 
day. Her decisions ‘influenced English history .... as vitally ....as the 
decisions of Henry VIII.” 

Mr. Mattingly convinces—up to a point. He directs attention to the fact 
that Catherine left her stamp on the English Renaissance. She hobnobbed 
with the humanists, subsidized the New Learning, and took a keen interest 
in the ‘‘feminist’”” movement in education. Vives was her protégé, and Eras- 
mus acknowledged his indebtedness to her. Mr. Mattingly also demonstrates 
that Catherine played a conspicuous and even independent hand in English 
foreign policy. She was not, as Friedmann suggests, simply her father’s dupe 
in this respect. For some years after her marriage to Henry she did, it is true, 
promote the Anglo-Spanish alliance against France. But when the suspicion 
grew on her that Ferdinand was using Henry for a good thing she refused any 
longer to act as his envoy. And certainly she worked enthusiastically for 
Wolsey’s Treaty of London, whose object it was to form a league of all the 
Christian powers. 

Mr. Mattingly argues further that in respect to the “‘divorce”’ Catherine 
took her stand on principles maturely conceived. As is well known, she re- 
fused to enter a nunnery, basing her defense on the simple fact that she was 
truly Henry’s wife. To Friedmann this stand argues a “‘narrowness”’ of mind 
in Catherine, a peculiar incapacity to grasp “‘a general view of things.” 
Froude thought that passion and bitterness made her forget “‘policy”’ and 
“‘prudence.”” Mattingly believes that Catherine was not unaware of the larger 
issues involved, that she knew perfectly well what her decision meant for the 
papacy and the church. She took the position she did mainly because she be- 
lieved that the salvation of both depended not on doing what seemed expedi- 
ent at the moment but on upholding moral right. The papacy might be tem- 
porarily discomfited, but in the end it would be vindicated. 

The importance of Catherine’s decision for England and Europe is, how- 
ever, exaggerated. Had Catherine taken the veil, Mattingly writes, England 
would have remained Roman Catholic, “‘the Council of Trent might have had 
a different outcome,” and Christendom might have been reunited (p. 270). 
It is very doubtful whether the English would have been given a chance to 
“‘co-operate” at Trent. Furthermore, it seems improbable that England could 
have remained on good terms with the papacy during the war with Philip IT 
or that she could have influenced the religious setup in Germany. 

There are several other points on which I would take issue with the author. 
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Surely it is unfair to call Cranmer “‘the ideal ecclesiastical tool” (p. 351) whose 
*“*hydromedusan plasm” (p. 294) was exactly suited to Henry’s desires. It is 
not true that The prince was the volume which Cromwell “studied most” 
(pp. 315, 370), for it is doubtful whether Cromwell knew the book well, if 
at all (Paul Van Dyke, Renascence portraits [New York, 1905], pp. 377-418). 
I doubt if Henry, even in his younger days, was ‘‘obsessed”’ by “‘the dream of 
Agincourt” (p. 188). Notwithstanding, Mr. Mattingly’s study is a sound one 
and especially welcome since a good biography of Catherine has up to now 
been a desideratum. 

The author has relied mainly on the printed Spanish calendar, but he has 
frequently checked with the original documents, and he has used the Vienna 
archives for the years 1521-25. Incidentally, I think he has succeeded in 
proving that Pollard was wrong in pushing the origin of the “‘divorce” back 
to 1514 (pp. 451-53). 

FRANKLIN LE VAN BAUMER 
Yale University 





Studies in British history. By Various Contrisutors. Edited by CorNELIUS 
WiiuraM bE Krewret. (“University of Iowa studies in the social sci- 
ences,” Vol. XI, No. 2.) Lowa City, lowa: The University, 1941. Pp. 231. 
$1.00. 


The eight essays in this volume, a Festschrift published in honor of a well- 
loved teacher at the University of Iowa, Professor Harry Grant Plum, cover a 
wide range in time and are chiefly concerned with problems of economic his- 
tory. Mr. G. P. Cuttino supplements his recent studies in medieval English 
diplomatic history (English diplomatic administration, 1259-1339 [‘‘Oxford 
historical series,”’ Vol. XI] [Oxford, 1940]) by editing a manuscript containing 
the financial accounts of Walter Langton, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
who undertook a mission to the continent on Edward I’s behalf in 1296-97. 
These accounts reveal the manner in which the English king subsidized his 
allies and the importance which he attached to doing such delicate business 
through his “‘favorite administrative department,” the wardrobe. In “‘A com- 
parison of the colonial systems of England and Spain,” Mr. C. E. Marshall 
contributes a useful essay, but it seems regrettable that he was not as familiar 
with the English as with the Spanish sources for his topic. Also, few would 
agree with him that Spain had “relatively little sea-power”’ even in the eight- 
eenth century. No student of maritime history should overlook Mr. J. H. 
St. John’s “‘Edmund Dummer and his West India packets,” which presents 
an excellent account of an attempt to inaugurate a regular transatlantic 
passenger and mail service in the days of Queen Anne. Edmund Dummer, 
though a poor hand at business, deserves as much to be remembered as his 
better-known cousins William and Jeremy. His transactions with Queen 
Anne’s postmasters-general throw interesting light on the methods of letting 
government contracts in the early eighteenth century. To this same period 
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belongs Mr. Leonidas Dodson’s study of “‘A colonial interregnum.”” Mr. Dod- 
son has devoted himself to finding out what happened when Virginia, through 
force of circumstances, was without a governor (August, 1706—June, 1710). 
He concludes that “‘the prerogative had suffered” but that “‘its impairment 
was psychological.”’ This study gives further support to the view that the 
board of trade was quite aware of the dangers involved in allowing a colonial 
governor’s council to become too independent—dangers that were strangely 
overlooked in Whitehall when new governments were being framed for the 
Canadian colonies after the American Revolution. 

By writing a delightful account of ‘““The literary history of English field 
sports, 1671-1850," Mr. Chester Kirby has added another to his series of 
studies on that subject. His work should do much to revive interest in such 
characters as Mr. Jorrocks and in such works as Robert Surtees’ Mr. Sponge’s 
sporting tour and Peter Beckford’s Thoughts on hunting. In “The cultural 
significance of the early English industrial town,” Mr. Ralph Turner has made 
a trenchant analysis of the development of Manchester in the industrial era. 
By studying Manchester society in cross-section at various periods, he has 
given a vivid description of the process of social change which made Man- 
chester what she was in the mid-nineteenth century. In a more philosophic 
discussion of the sociological implications of the industrial revolution he views 
Manchester and similar towns as centers of “‘new”’ cultural growth, without 
paying much attention to the question of whether or not the new machines 
merely gave a different and broader economic base to forms of culture which 
are essentially old. Mr. Arthur G. Umscheid’s ‘“Trade and depression in late 
nineteenth century England”’ is a thoughtful discussion of the consequences 
of Britain’s fateful decision to stake her future on becoming the workshop of 
the world. The volume also includes a study which has no connection with 
British history, ““Beust’s appointment as Austrian foreign minister,” by Mr. 
Gordon W. Prange. From a detailed examination of archival sources, the 
author concludes that the old view of an “‘outright revanche-Politik does not 
accurately cover the facts.”” Although one may regret the decision not to 
print these essays in chronological order and not to have the footnotes appear 
at the foot of each page, everyone concerned in the work is to be congratu- 
lated for his part in producing an interesting volume which should claim the 


attention of all students of British history. 
Ho.LpENn FurBER 


University of Texas 





Essays in modern English history in honor of Wilbur Cortez Abbott. By His 
ForMER Pupits. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 
404. $3.50. 


A dozen essays constitute this volume. Miss Dorothy K. Clark, of Rad- 
cliffe, writes on “‘A Restoration goldsmith-banking house: The Vine of Lom- 
bard Street”; Mrs. Ethyn W. Kirby on “The Reconcilers and the Restoration 
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(1660-1662)”’; Dr. Robert Walcott, Jr., of Harvard, on ‘English party poli- 
tics (1688-1714)”; Professor W. T. Morgan, of Indiana University, on “‘Some 
sidelights upon the general election of 1715”; Professor Lawrence Henry Gip- 
son, of Lehigh, on ‘‘Acadia and the beginnings of modern English imperial- 
ism’’; Professor Edward E. Curtis, of Wellesley, on ““The organization of Gen- 
eral Sullivan’s army in the Rhode Island campaign of 1778’’; Professor W. S. 
Hayward, of Williams, on ““The Penobscot expedition’; Professor Holden 
Furber, of the University of Texas, on ‘‘Madras in 1778’’; Mrs. Gerda R. 
Crosby, on “George III: historians and a royal reputation”; Professor R. G. 
Albion, of Princeton, on “‘Maritime adventures of New York in the Napoleonic 
era’; Professor Chester Kirby, of Brown, on “English game law reform”’; and 
Professor A. R. M. Lower, of the University of Manitoba, on “‘From Huskis- 
son to Peel: a study in mercantilism.” 

The essays by Mr. Walcott and Mr. Morgan are distinct contributions to 
English political history. The former treats with insight and originality of 
early party groups in the house of commons, the latter gives a much more com- 
plete and valuable account of the election of 1715 than the title suggests. 
The studies by Mr. and Mrs. Kirby are equally important in the field of social 
history. Both are concerned with the difficult question of class and political 
status: one with the later Puritans, confronted with a parliament dominated 
by their Anglican opponents; the other with the gentry, seek.ug to maintain 
special privileges legalized by parliament against the interests and principles 
of other classes. The brief essays by Mrs. Crosby and Mr. Gipson are of gen- 
eral interest, and the others are for specialists to whom the titles are a suffi- 
cient guide. 

The significance, however, of a volume of essays dedicated by students to 
the teacher who launched their historical careers is to be sought in unity of 
subject matter, methods of research, or general outlook rather than in the 
contributions of particular writers. The book in hand is important primarily 
for the general outlook of the authors. A glance at the table of contents is 
sufficient to show the variety of matter; in fact, five of the essays are in the 
American or British imperial fields rather than in that of strictly English his- 
tory, as the title states. An equally rapid glance at the contents proper is 
enough to make it clear that the dozen authors are more concerned with effec- 
tive presentation than with special methods of research. They use the ac- 
cepted critical apparatus, it is true; but the influence of the teacher is shown 
in their point of view rather than in technical details. 

Professor Abbott’s ideas are reflected so clearly in these essays—and are 
described so cogently in the brief foreword by President Seymour of Yale— 
that the volume becomes a marker on the middle road of historical research 
in the United States. His views may be summarized in two statements. First, 
the doings of men are the stuff of history; one must know accurately the de- 
tails of their many lives. Moreover, the reader is human; for him the material 
must be ordered, pondered over, and finally expressed in a form which does 
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not sacrifice literary value to precision and logic. The lofty proponents of a 
research science, which lets the chips fall where they may, feel that they rise 
above the problem of expression. The profound seekers after laws which de- 
termine human behavior and direct the course of history feel that they probe 
below the problem of establishing the record of what men have done. They 
make their valuable contributions: but the sympathy of the reviewer lies with 
Mr. Abbott and his students, to whom history is a liberal art rather than an 
exact science or a social philosophy. 
Francis H. Herrick 
Mills College 


The development of religious toleration in England. By W. K. Jorpan. Vol. IV, 
Attainment of the theory and accommodaticns in thought and institutions 
(1640-1660). Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 
499. $5.00. 

Dr. Jordan’s now classic history of religious toleration in England here 
reaches its conclusion. Of the distinguished excellence of his method and 
achievement it is superfluous to speak. Although dealing in this volume to a 
considerable degree with personalities less conspicuous than in the earlier vol- 
umes (Journal, IX [1937], 220-21; XI [1939], 211-12), he displays the same 
mastery of material, just and sympathetic understanding, and clear, ordered 
exposition. Su: times he seems overthorough concerning rather obscure men; 
but, at any rate, the work on them is done and does not need doing again. He 
reaches his conclusion at the terminus of this volume because “‘the theory of 
religious toleration stood substantially complete in 1660.” Against this the 
reaction of the Restoration is judged comparatively unimportant. The writers 
here considered register the latter stages of the process of “attainment of 
theory.” 

The three main parts of the book are devoted to ‘““The laymen and the 
moderates” (occupying three-fourths of the pages), Anglican thought, and 
Roman Catholic thought. The space of the first part expresses Mr. Jordan’s 
estimate of the great influence of the laity toward the result recorded: “By 
the time of the Restoration the lay mind was finally convinced of the futility 
of persecution and of the necessity .... of religious toleration.”” This part 
discusses first ‘“The latitudinarians and the moderates” and then ““The Cam- 
bridge Platonists.”’ Here there are a discriminating essay on Whichcote and 
shorter accounts of others of this school. ‘“‘The rationalists and the sceptics: 
the hardening of the lay temper”’ is the longest division of the book. In this 
group is a full, interesting study of Henry Robinson, the London merchant, 
whose eloquent advocacy of religious liberty in opposition to the Presbyterians 
is said to “‘mark the maturing of the lay attitude.” Milton, placed in this 
company on the ground that his religious thought issued in ‘‘an intense spir- 
itual individualism .. . . only vaguely Christian in its dogmatic content,” is 
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rated as not contributing greatly to toleration, for his powerful pleas for re- 
ligious liberty began only in 1659. Among Anglicans, Jeremy Taylor is of 
course expounded, and in detail, but Mr. Jordan thinks the service to tolera- 
tion of the author of The liberty of prophesying smaller than is reputed. 
Keen interest will be felt in the compact, concluding pages in which the 
author sums up the forces operating through the time of his four volumes to 
attain the result of 1660. He regards “‘secular forces’’ influencing laymen as 
decisive. These were, primarily, a confirmed ‘“‘conviction of political neces- 
sity’’ and, secondarily, rapid growth of rationalism and skepticism, rising 
anticlericalism, in the later years religious indifference, and “‘increasing sensi- 
tivity to human pain and suffering.”” Among “religious and philosophical 
forces” he places the decline of the medieval ideal of a uniform spiritual so- 
ciety, the multiplication of Protestant sects destroying the prospect of agree- 
ment in teaching, the deterioration of Protestant orthodoxy, the growing 
sense of the spiritual necessity of religious liberty, the strengthening of the 
ideal of a comprehensive church, and finally the appearance of ‘‘the principle 


of pure tolerance.” 
Rosert Hastincs NIcHots 


Auburn Theological Seminary 





The Cambridge history of the British Empire. Edited by J. Hoitanp Rose, 
A. P. Newton, and E, A. Bentans. Vol. I, The growth of the new empire, 
1783-1870. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1940. Pp. 1068. $10.50. 


The loss of the American colonies in 1783 represents an important turning- 
point in the history of the British Empire. It continued to grow in the nine- 
teenth century at just as fast a tempo, if not faster, than in earlier centuries; 
but it was a different empire. There was less direction from London, more 
autonomy overseas; there was less colonial competition with other countries 
and fewer wars. But, on the other hand, new undertakings and responsibili- 
ties in Africa and the Pacific made imperial and colonial problems more di- 
versified than ever. Less than a hundred years are covered by this book; but 
in those years the British peoples reached perhaps the very height of their 
colonial activity, and in them lay the firm foundations for what the twentieth 
century has learned to call the ‘““Third British Empire,” or the “‘British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” 

As is, of course, true in any tremendous co-operative undertaking such as 
this, in which some twenty different historians participate, the chapters are 
of unequal interest and merit. To this reviewer the studies more worthy of 


commendation seem to be those which have to do with the constitutional, 
economic, and social developments in what later became the dominions— 
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such as those by J. H. Clapham and C. R. Fay, which center largely on the 
effects of the industrial revolution on the history of the empire. 

“Britain after Waterloo clanged with iron like a smithy.”’ In this somewhat 
exaggerated but pertinent sentence may be found the major clue to British 
expansion in these wealth-producing decades. The “‘workship of the world,” 
busily engaged in exporting both machinery and men, was filled with confi- 
dence overflowing that Britons across the water could ‘and would work out 
their own destiny without the supervision of the motherland. The day of the 
railway in the dominions and in the imperial dependencies was not yet, but 
that of the steamship had already arrived. For the tea of Ceylon, the cotton 
of India, the sugar of the West Indies, and the wool of Australasia the demand 
at home was brisk. Optimism founded on economic well-being became the 
keynote of the period, particularly of the last part of it. Little wonder! “Ex- 
port values which increased 40 per cent between 1840 and 1850 increased by 
90 per cent in the next decade, and by 47 per cent between 1860 and 1870.” 

Particularly well handled in this book are what might be called the four 
principal problems which arose in connection with the self-governing colonies, 
later to blossom forth as dominions—namely, constitutional devolution, the 
emancipation of the Negro, the abolition of the transportation system, and 
methods of land settlement and ownership. 

The theme of constitutional devolution, whereby colonies became domin- 
ions, necessarily focuses somewhat narrowly around Canada, since for the pe- 
riod covered constitutional problems in Britain’s oldest dominion were more 
pressing than elsewhere. However, the broader aspects of constitutional re- 
adjustments throughout the empire are by no means neglected; the general 
drift of separatist practice around the middle of the century and the gradual 
shift toward closer imperial unity, which was already noticeable in the decade 
of the sixties, receive adequate treatment. 

The abolition of the slave trade and the emancipation of the Negro—dif- 
ferent facets of a common problem—are competently discussed by Professor 
Coupland and the late Mr. Mathieson. Protests against the slave trade take 
us back to the first British empire and to the seventeenth century. Emanci- 
pation technically was completed with the ending of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem in 1838; but the story does not really end there, for the problem of inden- 
tured Negro emigrants from Africa and of Asiatic coolies in the West Indies 
remained. 

Transportation of convicts to the colonies and laws regulating the owner- 
ship of land were but different aspects of the same problem—that of colonial 
settlement. Britain in the middle years of the century was vastly concerned 
with it. Humanitarianism demanded the end of penal transportation, and a 
redundant population called for increased emigration, and these two desid- 
erata seemed contradictory. Should land be sold or given away; and, if sold, 
at what price? These questions Britain tried to answer in a number of ways 
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and with varying degrees of success, as the early histories of Australia and 
New Zealand show. Nowhere is there a clearer account of them than in this 
book. 

The volume is rather heavily oriented toward the self-governing colonies, 
and justly so. We are told how Sir Thomas Stamford Raffies founded the 
Straits Settlements, and central Africa is not neglected. But India and the 
dependent empire play a subordinate role in this history. This is as it should 
be. India and the dependent empire, to be sure, involved a huge acreage; 
nevertheless, that area was destined to be increased nearly 100 per cent in the 
next fifty years, and the story of nationalistic unrest in it more properly be- 
longs to the next volume in this excellent series and to the period subsequent 


to 1870. | 
Water P. Hawi 
Princeton University 





English radicalism, 1853-1886. By S. Maccosy. London: Allen & Unwin: 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 432. $5.00. 


This is the second volume of Mr. Maccoby’s study of English radicalism. 
Like the first, English radicalism, 1832-1852 (Journal, IX [1937], 382-83), it 
is based preponderantly upon source material, acquiring thereby a certain 
immediacy of interest. This is not to say, however, that these or similar 
sources have been unused by others or that they yield here any conspicuous 
addition to factual knowledge or freshness cf interpretation. 

The value of the author’s work lies rather in the fact that he re-writes the 
history of the period from a special point of view. He is the first to present 
an integration of the varied aspects of the contest between conservatism and 
change—the most significant feature of the political history of the decades 
covered. The diversity of points of conflict, ranging from local government 
to the empire, from hours of polling to the democratization of parliament, 
from local rates to land nationalization, from burial laws to church disestab- 
lishment, is underlaid by an essential unity—the effort to maintain or to 
modify, if not to destroy, traditional and vested interests. 

Although much attention is given to agitation outside parliament, the 
book is, nevertheless, parliamentary in emphasis. Its chief defect is, in fact, 
its inadequate treatment of extra-parliamentary developments, such as the 
reform associations of the sixties before the Reform League, the ballot socie- 
ties, the republican movement of the seventies (which had social and economic 
implications not recognized), the Labour Representation League, and the 
workingmen’s clubs of the late seventies and early eighties. By contrast, the 
Liberation Society receives extensive consideration. 

In another respect this volume, like the first, falls short. It gives scant at- 
tention to the economic background of radicalism, so that, incredibly, radi- 
calism here comes near to operating in an economic void. This perhaps ex- 
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plains why the divergences between middle- and working-class radicalism are 
never clear. 

Parliamentary and electoral programs and tactics are well handled, as are 
education, the church, local government, and the Near Eastern and Indian 
questions. The section on colonies shows comprehension of the change in radi- 
cal ideas from a Cobdenite opposition to a moderate sympathy with imperial- 
ism and emphasizes the services of radicals in restraining the more audacious 
imperialists. 

A mannerism of style that becomes a positive annoyance is the author’s 
lavish use of inverted commas. Why write “public opinion”’ when public 
opinion is meant, or “‘scarcity of hands,” or “lock-out,” or ‘‘Established 
Church”? FRANCEs E. GILLesPIE 


University of Chicago 





The beginning of the Third Republic in France. A history of the National As- 
sembly (February—September, 1871). By Rev. Frank Herpert BRABANT. 
(“Studies in modern history,” edited by L. B. Namier.) New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1940. Pp. 555. $6.25. 

France: 1815 to the present. By Joun B. Wour. (‘‘Prentice-Hall books on 
history,” edited by Cart WirtKe.) New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. 
Pp. 565. $3.00. 

France under the Republic. The development of modern France (1870-1939). 
By D. W. Brogan. New York: Harper & Bros., 1940. Pp. 744. $5.00. 

Democratic France. The Third Republic from Sedan to Vichy. By R. W. Hate, 
Jr. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1941. Pp. 414. $3.50. 

Canon Brabant’s study of the French National Assembly is an urbanely 
written parliamentary history of the bitter and momentous months from 
February to September, 1871. In its elaborate detail and in its thorough schol- 
arship it resembles J. T. P. Bury’s Gambetta and the national defense (Journal, 
IX [1937], 99-100). Both monographs have a detachment and a less biased 
approach than any similar studies in French. In reading today such detailed 
accounts of the events of 1870-71 one gets an overwhelming impression of 
the tremendous vitality of the French. Disaster always found them ready to 
struggle on and try again. 

The greater range of the other works reviewed here brings the same im- 
pression. Professor Wolf’s survey of the whole period since Waterloo is a 
successful attempt to write a general political and cultural history of modern 
French civilization. The skilfully laid-out plan of the book is its outstanding 
merit. The backbone of this plan is the political story of the long struggle be- 
tween the surviving elements of the old France of the throne and altar and the 
powerful forces of a newer France of free thought and democracy. In spite 
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of setbacks and of many internal divisions this new France—a fluid and ever- 
shifting union of landowning peasants, big and little businessmen, and in- 
tellectuals—steadily gained power. The achievments of this coalition give 
French civilization of the nineteenth century a unity and a continuity that 
lies back of all the endless changes in the political and social scene. Its last 
great achievements were the separation of church and state and the winning 
of the war of 1914. Since then, this long-functioning coalition, attacked both 
by its old enemies of the Right, who were joined more and more by many of 
its former capitalist adherents, and by the growing forces of the proletarian 
Left, lost faith in itself and prepared the way for the downfall of France in 
1940. Thus, the forces that were determined not to make the parliamentary 
regime work—powerful forces with which neither the British nor the Ameri- 
can systems of representative government had to cope—undermined the 
power of French democracy. Throughout this political story Mr. Wolf has 
woven the economic and intellectual history of the French people into what 
is now the best account in English of France since 1815. 

The Brogan and the Hale volumes are more limited in time and scope. 
Roth are almost entirely political in their outlook, with scarcely enough at- 
tention to the economic and intellectual currents of the Third Republic to 
explain the politics of a shifting situation. Both authors seem at times to get 
lost in details, even though both are writing for the general public rather than 
for scholars. The plan of neither book seems as skilful as that of the Wolf 
volume. The great merit of Professor Brogan’s work lies in his amazing com- 
bination of insight into French civilization with a fine and farseeing detach- 
ment. There is a touch of genius in it, like that, for example, in Legouis’ 
writing on English literature. Scattered through his account, Brogan gives 
excellent parallels with English and American situations, and the book will 
be of great use to those who already know the outlines of French history since 
Sedan; only suck can profit by Brogan’s brilliant apergus. For those who want 
a first view the volume by Hale and the last part of Wolf’s book are far better. 

Dr. Hale has tried with a certain success to “‘see the French as they see 
themselves.” He rightly envisages his theme as a story of how the French 
liberals first erected and then used a parliamentary regime that steered a 
middle course between authoritarianism and the rule of the mob. He is espe- 
cially effective in showing how the parliamentary system of the Third Repub- 
lic was essentially democratic and, in spite of the appearances of instability, 
was reasonably successful in governing France well. Mr. Hale writes with 
gusto, but his long sentences and his infelicitous use of words does not make 
easy reading. 

The three surveys of Wolf, Brogan, and Hale fill important gaps in the 
very restricted shelf of good works on French history since Napoleon. 


Freperick B. Artz 


Oberlin College 
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Greek memories. By Compton Mackenzie. London: Chatto & Windus, 
1939. Pp. 455. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie, the prolific English novelist, served as an intel- 
ligence officer with the British forces at Gallipoli in 1915 and was later trans- 
ferred to Athens, where he was appointed military control officer and head of 
the intelligence. With the conclusion of the war he mapped out a great seven- 
volume war novel based on his varied experiences and rich fund of informa- 
tion, but he finally gave up this plan in favor of a four-volume series of war 
memoirs. Three of the volumes have thus far appeared. The first of these, 
entitled Gallipoli memoirs (New York, 1930), sheds no new light on Church- 
ill’s ill-fated venture, but it does convey most successfully the spirit and at- 
mosphere of the campaign. The next two volumes, First Athenian memories 
(London, 1931) and Greek memories, provide a considerable amount of useful 
information on developments in Greece during 1916 and 1917. 

The entry of Greece into the war of 1914 has induced a mass of bitterly 
partisan writing which has obscured an already obscure and complicated sub- 
ject. Mr. Mackenzie has conformed to the tradition. He castigates the “‘mo- 
notonous line of B’s, the Buxtons, Bourchier, Brailsford, who have worshipped 
Bulgaria.” He refutes on page after page the statements and interpretations 
of the champions of the royalist cause in Greece. His sympathies are made 
clear by his numerous references to “that great Cretan, Venizelos.’’ Never- 
theless, these two volumes contain mych of value. Because of his position 
and his close relations with Sir Francis Elliot, the British ambassador, Mr. 
Mackenzie is able to give an authoritative and revealing account of the rela- 
tions between the Allies and the Greek government. He shows, for example, 
that the ties between Venizelos and the British government were by no 
means so intimate as the works of Sir Basil Thompson and G. F. Abbott 
would lead one to believe. These and other writers have held that the Allied 
ultimatum of June, 1916, was inspired by Venizelos. Mr. Mackenzie dis- 
proves this conclusively and shows that the demand for a new election, which 
was the crux of the ultimatum, was not adopted or even discussed by the 
Allied ministers until he himself proposed it to Sir Francis Elliot. Similarly, 
he reveals that the responsibility for the fatal clash between the Greek troops 
and the French marines on December 1, 1916, rests upon Admiral Dartige 
du Fournet, who had been warned of the Greek preparations to resist the 
landing but refused to take heed, in the belief that King Constantine did not 
intend to offer resistance. In addition to his accounts of various incidents, 
the author describes in detail the activities and influence of the British Intel- 
ligence service in Greece, and in so doing he reveals a good deal concerning the 
corresponding work of France, Germany, and Italy. He shows, furthermore, 
to what an extent the Allies worked at cross-purposes at Gallipoli, at Salonica, 
and in their relations with King Constantine. This, of course, is no revelation; 
but Mackenzie is able to quote documents and refer to conversations illus- 
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trating the conflicting viewpoints and stands of the Allied ministers on the 
innumerable issues which arose. In fact, it was because of this that the author 
was prosecuted under the Official Secrets Act and his third volume did not 
appear until 1939, although it was published in 1932. 

No review which failed to mention the entertainment provided for the 
reader would do justice to these volumes. Hilarious incidents are related— 
such as the tale of the excessively cautious agent V, who, in his passion for 
secrecy, arranged for a meeting in a graveyard, only to find himself trailed 
by troops of curious children; and such as that of the powerful Captain Potts, 
who smashed his fist on the jaw of a statue, which in semidarkness he mistook 
for the figure of a lurking assassin. And, throughout, the author, with the 
skill of the talented novelist, develops his story with a wealth of allusion, 


description, and character study. 
L. S. STAVRIANOS 
Smith College 





The diary of Gino Speranza: Italy, 1915-1919. Edited by FLoRENCE COLGATE 
SPERANZA. 2 vols. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xxvii+406; 336. $6.00. 


Gino Speranza (1872-1927), though his parents were Italian, was born in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; he married an American and was himself completely 
American. Professionally he was a lawyer who devoted himself chiefly to the 
problems of Italian immigrants; in 1912 he abandoned his practice with the 
intention of interpreting Italy and America to each other, making a begin- 
ning with some stories in the Atlantic monthly. When war broke out in 1914 
he wrote several articles in the Nation on Italy’s attitude. He was, therefore, 
the logical choice for special correspondent in Italy of the Outlook and the 
Evening Post after Italy entered the war. Speranza was a man of keen intel- 
ligence and agreeable personality who knew both Italy and the Italians; and 
his Diary, which he kept faithfully and carefully, is much more than the en- 
gagement book of a casual correspondent. No more penetrating record of any 
belligerent country during the war of 1914 has, in fact, been published. He 
saw and wrote always as an American and never allowed his genuine sym- 
pathy for Italy to overcome his desire for truth. Occasionally Speranza’s 
health, never good, broke down; and it was most unfortunate that he was 
very ill at the time of Caporetto and unable to get about or even make any 


entries. 

From August, 1915, to September, 1917, Speranza divided his time be- 
tween the front and certain cities, chiefly Venice, Florence, and Rome. Once 
the reluctance of the high command was overcome, he was allowed to travel 
pretty freely about the front and to witness numerous battles. His narrative 
certainly leaves the impression that Italy fought without great enthusiasm— 
‘without ardor but without objection,” as he once put it (I, 186). The soldiers 
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were brave but easily discouraged; while for the people at home, the evasion 
of the sumptuary regulations became almost a duty. The officers seemed to 
live apart from their men and to do well by themselves. One is, indeed, almost 
nauseated by the innumerable “‘excellent luncheons” which were offered to 
Speranza by the officers whom he visited. Perhaps the real trouble was the 
Italian temperament. ‘‘He does not aspire to wealth. His sobriety is wonder- 
ful, and his desires are relatively few, for he has grasped the fact that satis- 
faction with one’s lot is the first condition for the enjoyment of life” (I, 176). 
Conquering armies need something more than that background! But Mus- 
solini appears from time to time as a zealot for the war and the supporter of 
extreme claims. He is not, however, mentioned by name when Speranza re- 
marks that “the hope of the new and completed Italy, which is throbbing 
with life, lies in the men who fought the war’’ (II, 274). 

Already during the war Italians were distinguishing between the ‘“‘haves”’ 
and the “have-nots” (although they did not use these terms), and several 
times Speranza encountered the view that after the war Germany and Italy 
would become allies. One man declared that “‘France and England have de- 
teriorated physically and morally and are on the downward path’”’ (I, 117). 
Another thought the German alliance inevitable in reply to the shabby treat- 
ment of Italy by France. In Speranza’s opinion the Italian masses were un- 
able to comprehend American democracy because it was not socialistic. 

In September, 1917, Speranza became an assistant to the American mili- 
tary attaché and in July, 1918, an official of the American embassy. From this 
time his Diary is necessarily more guarded, except for his admiration of the 
ambassador, Thomas Nelson Page. Fiorello La Guardia, “‘a mighty live wire,”’ 
and Charles E. Merriam, who found the diplomatic protocol irksome, are 
among living persons who figure in the Diary. Speranza explains how, in Jan- 
uary, 1919, the Italian government quite disloyally prevented President Wil- 
son from speaking to the people after promising that he should have that op- 
portunity. Because of his health, Speranza returned home in the spring of 
1919. 

These few hints give but a faint idea of the interest and wealth of material 
in the Diary, which no student of the war can afford to neglect. 


BERNADOTTE E. ScuMITT 
University of Chicago 





America in arms: the experience of the United States with military organization. 
By Jonn McAutey Patmer. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1941. Pp. 207. $2.00. 

General Palmer has written a book of first-rate importance to historians. 

His thesis is that Emory Upton’s Military policy of the United States, hereto- 
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fore widely accepted as definitive, is bad history and even worse military 
theory. Although he does not make the specific charge, General Palmer im- 
plies that Upton was not without guile and that he rates higher as propa- 
gandist than as historian. In any case, Upton’s work was effectively exploited 
for the purpose of discrediting citizen soldiery and intrenching an “‘expan- 
sible” regular army in our system of defense. Even so wary a secretary of war 
as Elihu Root caused the Upton volume to be published in 1905 as the au- 
thentic statement of American military history. With some bitterness Gen- 
eral Palmer charges the ‘‘Uptonians” with seeking to impose upon the nation 
a military system which he believes to be incompatible with democratic in- 
stitutions. 

It is undeniable, as General Palmer asserts, that Upton overlooked or ig- 
nored Washington’s most important single paper on American military pol- 
icy, ‘Sentiments on a peace establishment,” written in 1783 at the request 
of a committee of Congress. Upton’s fault must be laid partly at the door of 
historians: Sparks omitted the “Sentiments” from his edition of the Writings, 
although he did mention them in a footnote; Ford subsequently omitted even 
the footnote. But Upton is not to be excused, because the footnote should 
have led him to search for the manuscript, which had been discussed in John 
Marshall’s biography and which was readily accessible. 

Despite Washington’s frequent and bitter denunciations of the untrained 
and undisciplined militia, the ‘‘Sentiments” reveal him to be a firm believer 
in a trained and disciplined citizen army as the only suitable reliance of the 
United States in time of war. Universal liability to service, selection of the 
young and fit for training and quick mobilization, and elimination of the fixed 
term of enlistment which has cursed us throughout our history—these pro- 
vided the substance of Washington’s plan. It was Winfield Scott and Cal- 
houn, not Washington, who planned the “‘expansible’”’ regular army, Upton 
who justified it in history, and Sherman and subsequent professionals who 
fastened it upon the country. 

Whether Washington’s “Sentiments” as expressed in 1783 are altogether 
relevant to defense against total war is another matter. General Palmer thinks 
they are and makes an eloquent case for his belief. Some of the material here 
presented was published by the same author in an earlier study of Washington 
(Washington, Lincoln, Wilson: three war statesmen [Garden City, New York, 
1930]). Nevertheless, America in arms is necessary collateral reading to Up- 
ton’s text, which has so firm a hold on the American military mind. 


Epwarp Mgap EARLE 


Institute for Advanced Study 
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Toward a new order of sea power. American naval policy and the world scene, 
1918-1922. By Haroip and MarGaret Sprout. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1940. Pp. 332. $3.75. 

In this second volume on American naval policy (cf. Journal, XI [1939], 
537-38) the Sprouts cover the period from 1890 to 1922. Writing with a new 
assurance that carries conviction, they deal in an expert manner with the 
many problems of naval expansion that plagued the governments of Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States from the heyday of imperialism until 
the aftermath of the war of 1914. In a suggestive chapter on the changing 
order of sea power from 1890 to 1914 the influence of Mahan is clearly traced, 
and his shortcomings are amply demonstrated. There is little doubt that 
Mahan was one of the firebrands who helped to light the great conflagration 
of 1914. Coming at a time when the United States was just beginning to feel 
the urge for colonial expansion, Mahan provided certain belligerent Americans 
with a blueprint for a new national structure that would extend into the seven 
seas. To Mahan it seemed evident that a nation must expand or decay, and 
his formidable volumes on the influence of sea power upon history were re- 
garded by British and German, as well as by American, statesmen as irrefu- 
table proof that national strength is directly dependent upon unquestioned 
sea power with all its implications of far-flung empire. 

In his inspired account of the building of the British Empire, Mahan did 
not clearly indicate the importance of the geographic factor as one of the 
chief elements in the story of British success. Lying along the lanes of com- 
merce to the nations of northern Europe, Great Britain, through her pre- 
ponderant naval power, could convert France, Germany, and Russia into 
hopeless shut-ins who would quickly languish for want of contact with the 
outside world. Naval bases at Gibraltar, Malta, and Aden made the Mediter- 
ranean a British lake, and other bases at the Cape of Good Hope and at the 
Falkland Islands controlled the seaways to the wealth of the Indies. 

Other nations in Europe might build strong navies, but they did not enjoy 
the geographic advantages that meant so much for England. Kaiser Wilhelm 
could attempt the construction of a navy that was second to none; but Ger- 
many had land frontiers that bordered upon hostile Russia and France, and 
much of her national wealth would have to be expended upon the equipment 
of large armies. No nation in continental Europe could successfully compete 
with England in the race for imposing naval armaments. In other parts of the 
world, however, certain nations were preparing to challenge British naval 
dominance, and after the turn of the twentieth century this fact became quick- 
ly apparent to many competent observers. The thunder of Dewey’s guns at 
Manila Bay had announced the fact that the United States was a real world 
power, and, in the Far East, Japan was making it unmistakably plain that the 
old Pax Britannica was distinctly out of date. A new world-order was in the 
making. 
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These realities were far from pleasing to the British admiralty, but the 
German menace in the North Sea banished all serious thoughts of competition 
with the United States for the control of the western Atlantic. Conciliation 
became the keynote of British policy, and through the formation of an Anglo- 
Japanese alliance the fast-increasing power of Nippon was used as a bulwark 
to protect British interests in the Orient. Toward the United States the Brit- 
ish government was equally friendly, and the old phrase ‘‘hands across the 
sea”’ took on new meaning. 

This Anglo-American accord was much in evidence until the close of the 
war of 19!4 introduced new factors into the equation. In Europe the German 
menace to British sea power had disappeared, and there were some stalwart 
Britishers who revived the old dream of dominance on the high seas. Many 
Americans, in answer to this challenge, wished to outbuild Britain and make 
the freedom of the seas depend upon American naval might. The stage was 
being set for the Washington Conference of 1921-22, and the story of this ad- 
venture in idealism is told by the Sprouts in graphic detail that is both en- 
lightening and interesting. They have written a book that should be read by 
all students of international relations; they have also given conclusive proof 
that a history of American naval policy can combine both scholarship and 


literary excellence. 
CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL 


Fordham University 





The long week end. A social history of Great Britain, 1918-1939. By Ropert 
Graves and ALAN HopcGre. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 455. 
$3.00. 

Macaulay believed that newspapers were the living history of a people, and 
perhaps in the solid and spacious days when the London Times devoted thirty 
columns to the parliamentary reports, newspapers had some claim to be re- 
garded as sources for historical writing. Of recent years, however, the ambi- 
tion of the press has been to keep the public mind titillated by amazing 
events; whether they are as important as the outbreak of a war or as illusory 
as the Loch Ness Monster is immaterial. To write a social history of England 
from the newspapers of the last twenty years, as Messrs. Graves and Hodge 
have attempted in The long week end, demands extraordinary powers of selec- 
tion and interpretation. Mr. Graves has given us proof that he possesses such 
powers, but unfortunately in this book he resolutely refuses to use them, mis- 
led perhaps by the ideals of the Mass Observation school. The result is a 
strange unfocused photograph of the times, in which, although the “‘camera- 
eye’’ has not lied, it has failed entirely to introduce any perspective or inte- 
gration. It is interesting to compare The long week end with Mr. Dos Passos’ 
omnibus volume called U.S.A., in which, although the events are largely fic- 
tional, they are so arranged as to give a vivid picture of the social history of 
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this country; while in The long week end real historic events appear uncon- 
nected like the broken pillars and undecipherable inscriptions of a forgotten 
city of the past. The reader’s own memory has to supply the necessary order 
and balance. As a result, no one who has lived from 1918 to 1939 will learn 
very much from it, but he will enjoy refreshing his memory. There is a cer- 
tain melancholy satisfaction in watching the gradual approach to the abyss, 
which is hidden from the eyes of the players and so plainly seen by the reader. 
Looking back, we can feel very superior to the ignorant inhabitants of the 
twenties and thirties! But reading such history raises a number of questions 
about their conduct. How can we explain that mixture of disillusion and hope 
that characterizes the twenties—disillusion in all past human endeavor, but 
hope that things were getting better and better, that each day would see an- 
other world’s record broken, a larger fortune or a faster automobile than ever 
before? Such questions are raised but never answered at all by this reminis- 
cence of the recent past, so that it is like seeing a baffling and unsolved 
mystery movie through a second time. No one will read of the past of England 
without wondering what it forebodes for the future. In this speculation two 
points emphasized by the authors are significant. First, there is the depend- 
ence of Great Britain on the United States for the less important and more 
aborbing things of life; thus gin, lipstick, jazz, divorce, breakfast foods, and 
the yellow press all seem to have crossed the Atlantic from west to east. Will 
this lead to a better understanding between the two peoples? Second, it is 
emphasized that the difficulties of England after the last war were due to 
friction between those who had done the tough fighting and ‘“‘the Rest.” 
Aerial bombardment has obliterated that distinction within England in this 
war. Who, if any, will be the despised “‘Rest”’ afterward? 
WituraM D. CLarK 
University of Chicago 


Ambassador Dodd’s diary. Edited by Wiiu1aM E. Dopp, Jr., and Martua 
Dopp. With an introduction by CHAarLEs A. Bearp. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+464. $3.50. 

Berlin diary: the journal of a foreign correspondent, 1934-1941. By W1LL1aAM 
L. Sutrer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1941. Pp. 605. $3.00. 

Berlin embassy. By W1iu1am Russewu. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. 
Pp. 307. $2.50. 


When Professor Dodd started his ambassadorial diary in the summer of 
1933 the world seemed to be aware of the menace of Hitlerism. In the spring 
of 1934 Hitler-Germany was encircled by a solid ring of hostile powers, which 
all seemed to be conscious of the threat to their security and integrity of a 
re-armed bellicose, Germany. When Mr. Dodd resigned in December, 1937, 
Germany had broken through the encirclement, had divided and paralyzed 
her victims, had not been prevented by anybody from building up the most 
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formidable war machine of the age. She had already started upon her course 
of treaty violation. 

In retrospect, the story appears hardly believable. How it happened is 
told, step by step, in the diary of a student of history, who found himself un- 
expectedly in the role of a diplomat. His notes picture not only the dramatic 
course of events but also his own personal development from abhorence of 
war to the conviction that the peaceful world of democratic freedom had been 
ruined by the complacent pacifism of the beati possidentes. ‘“The French and 
English people,” Mr. Dodd wrote on February 1, 1936, “Shave become over- 
whelmingly pacifist and the Germans know this. Pacifism is the attitude of 3 
the United States also, but pacifism will mean a great war and the subordina- 
tion of all Europe to Germany if the pacifist peoples do not act courageously 
at this critical moment in their history.” 

Professor Dodd emerges from his diary as a man of strong convictions, of 
absolute integrity of character and intellect, of convinced loyalty toward the 
political leader whom he regards as the protagonist of his ideals, of violent 
dislikes and even of an occasional, naive prejudice especially against bankers, 
munitions-makers, and the owners of great wealth in general. 

When Mr. Dodd went to Germany as Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s am- 
bassador to Adolf Hitler he had preserved within his mind the pleasant picture 
of the academic world of Germany in his student days. He could not easily 
understand the Third Reich of anti-intellectual mobocracy, passionate mili- 
tancy, and arbitrary tyranny. It took some time until his sympathy turned 
into bewilderment, and then into horror, and finally into the apprehension 
of impending world-catastrophe. Time and again he was astonished at the 
attitude of German intellectuals. In the beginning they were all opposed to 
the regime, but their opposition was always directed against some particular 
restriction of freedom of teaching or research, against some anti-Semitic ex- 
cesses, against the attacks upon Christianity, against the policies of economic 
anarchy, or against some other specific aspect of the regime, but never against 
its intrinsic tyranny and immorality. While Mr. Dodd’s attitude toward the 
regime was growing increasingly hostile, he saw his German friends, diplomats 
as well as professors and other intellectuals, ranging themselves behind the 
Leader as soon as his policies promised to result in the aggrandizement of 
the fatherland. 

With even greater amazement did Mr. Dodd observe the reactions of the 
foreign powers, their futile efforts to stop force by empty words, the inane 
endeavors of the French and English leaders not to see what was openly going 
on before their eyes, their perverted exertions to pacify the aggressor at the 
expense of others, their inability to perceive that not all nations had grown as 
effeminate as they believed their own peoples had become. In the midst of all 
this deliberate blindness, the American ambassador preserved his clear vision. 
Under severe pains he finally convinced himself that nothing but determined 
and concerted action of all powers, including the United States, could stem 
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the totalitarian tide and prevent the overthrow of that order which, imperfect 
though it might have been, had secured to the world a century of peaceful 
development toward greater freedom and human dignity. But his hands were 
tied. Neither Europe nor his own country would listen to his voice. Gradually 
he felt himself pressed into the role of Cassandra. He returned to his country 
conscious of the futility of his task and of the impending catastrophe. 

Mr. Dodd’s chronicle of events in Germany and in the diplomatic field is 
enlivened by shrewd observations of details, by candid characterization of 
personalities, and by pungent criticisms of the empty and expensive punctilio 
of diplomatic routine. On numerous occasions frictions with the career men 
of the department of state and of the embassy personnel are hinted at. Mr. 
Dodd’s diary records numerous facts which have not been generally known 
before, e.g., details of the background and the events of the “‘purge”’ of 
June 30, 1934; the agreement between W. R. Hearst and the German ministry 
of propaganda and Mr. Hearst’s active financial support of Mussolini; details 
of the German and Italian intrigues in Austria and Spain; financial contacts 
between American business firms and the Third Reich; the conversion of 
W. C. Bullitt from a supporter of Soviet recognition by the United States 
into an active participant in the policy of attempted deflection of German 
aggression toward the East; or the ignorance of German war preparations ex- 
pressed by one of the highest officials of the department of state, when these 
activities had been described in innumerable official reports of the ambassador 
and the United States military attaché in Berlin. “But no high official can 
master all the reports as they pile up there,” Mr. Dodd observes in his diary, 
as an excuse, or, perhaps, as a subtle reproach. 

Probably Mr. Dodd cid never intend to publish his diary as it was written. 
Its posthumous publication by his children will be resented by those politi- 
cians, diplomats, fellow-meiubers of the academic profession, and other people, 
whose frank appreciation Mr. Dodd entrusted to the pages of his private rec- 
ord. However sharp these criticisms may be, they are not inspired by base 
motives. The author simply applied to others the high standards of decency, 
courage, and intellectual honesty which he applied to himself. His children 
had no reason to withhold from the public this unique source book of history 
in the making, and they were well justified in dedicating it to the memory of 
their “beloved father, teacher and friend, who kept the democratic faith in 
an age of betrayal.” 

While Mr. Dodd’s diary covers the years of National Socialist preparation 
and democratic paralysis, Mr. Shirer witnessed the outburst of the accumu- 
lated forces in National Socialist Germany. Mr. Shirer observed these mo- 
mentous events as an experienced newsman. Being one of the pioneers in 
creation of the new service of international news-broadcasting, he throws in- 
formative sidelights upon its intricate erganization. Mr. Shirer’s style is more 
vivid and colorful than that of Mr. Dodd’s terse recordings. Although equally 
disgusted with National Socialist practices and ideologies, he shows himself 
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less reticent in mingling with Germans of all ways of life; he was not hampered 
by those considerations of diplomacy and etiquette which prevented the pro- 
fessorial ambassador from attending the National Socialist party rallies at 
Nuremberg aad other similar events. Mr. Shirer has a fine gift of vividly 
describing scenes and events in such a manner as to let his readers feel some- 
thing of the frenzy, solemnity and exaltation of the party meetings, the ten- 
sions of Hitler’s personality, the arrogance of the jubilant Austrian National 
Socialists and the despair of their victims at the Anschluss. He makes one 
visualize the destruction of towns in conquered Belgium and France; to ex- 
perience the hopeless plight of the endless columns of refugees upon the roads; 
the sickening smell of dead flesh; and, in the midst of all the misery of the 
invasion and the excitement of battle, the cold, quiet, deadly efficiency of the 
German army officers and men. 

Both through his broadcasts and through his book Mr. Shirer has become 
an influential leader of public opinion. Of his book almost 500,000 copies have 
been sold in the few months since its publication. Throughout his work Mr. 
Shirer reveals that he is conscious of his responsibility. His reports are ac- 
curate! and well informed. His interpretations of the course of events are 
those of a thoughtful liberal who has absorbed the best traditions of Western 
civilization. 

The book of Mr. William Russell is neither a diary nor a systematic at- 
tempt to describe or to analyze National Socialism. He simply tells what he, 
a clerk in the American embassy, saw and heard during the first half-year of 
the war. Vividly, although without the consummate skill of the experienced 
professional, he states observations and conversations, reports anecdotes, 
rumors, and jokes, and leaves it to the reader to draw his own conclusions 
about a pattern of life which the author—a privileged foreigner—has found 
intolerably oppressive. Mr. Russell mingled with those groups from which a 
man in the exalted position of ambassador was barred and with which the big 


1 Occasion to doubt has been found in a very few instances. Repeatedly Mr. Shirer 
expresses his astonishment at the apparent lack of war enthusiasm of the Berliners. 
His observation may be correct, but it can hardly be proved by the fact that few people 
can be seen in the subway reading the evening papers (p. 541). Berliners are used to 
having their papers delivered to their homes. In connection with his discussion of wide- 
spread rumors about “‘mercy-killings’’ of mentally deficient individuals by the Sturm- 
seiten, Mr. Shirer reproduces translations of unusually worded death notices appearing 
in various German newspapers. These notices, which are published by the families of 
the deceased persons, have a strange ring indeed, and strongly suggest that their au- 
thors wish to indicate between the lines that their beloved ones have met with some 
unusual kind of death. However, it is hard to believe that the authors of the death 
notices dared to declare publicly that they received ‘“‘the unbelievable news’’ of the 
sudden death of such and such a member of their family. German death notices cus- 
tomarily speak of the “‘unerwartete Nachricht,”’ a term which should be translated as 
‘“‘unexpected news.’’ However, I have not seen the originals and Mr. Shirer’s transla- 
tion may be correct. 
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foreign correspondent had but occasional contacts: the shopkeepers, farmers, 
housewives, and housemaids—the little people with their dilemmas, fears, 
bewilderment, and harassed lives. People who have lived all their lives in 
America find it difficult to comprehend how a great nation can be subdued and 
dominated by a minority group. Mr. Russell’s mosaic picture of impressions 
goes far in explaining how it is done and also how futile it is to hope for a 
revolution of the German people. ““They have nothing to revolt with, and 
nothing to revolt for.” 

Mr. Russell harshly criticizes the American immigration laws in whose 
enforcement he held the front-line position of clerk in the visa department of 
the American consulate in Berlin. He deplores the lack of discretionary power 
of the consuls, who, as long as the quota is not filled, must issue an immigra- 
tion visa to everybody—i.e., everybody who does not fall under some one of 
the categories of persons automatically excluded and who can prove that 
there is somebody in the United States to protect him, in case of need, from 
becoming a public charge. This system has certainly opened the doors of 
American freedom to many an undesirable immigrant, but what consul would 
relish the responsibility of telling the worthy from the condemned? What 
consul would like to give up the battlement of automatism behind which he 
can retire before pressure from outside and before his own generous emotions? 
According to his own report, Mr. Russell was caught often enough in the 
heartbreaking conflict between cold deliberation and irresistible compassion. 

All three books show the struggle of the serious American observer to 
understand the puzzling, frightening, and complex phenomenon of National 
Socialism. All three authors represent classical types of American culture— 
the old-school, Jeffersonian gentleman-scholar; the cultured, post-war liberal; 
and the open-minded boy from rural America with a good college education 
and a knack for writing. None of them lived in Germany when the world of 
pre-war values collapsed. Mr. Dodd and Mr. Shirer are too much inclined to 
regard National Socialism as a German phenomenon rather than a reaction 
which could occur in any nation which, having lost its old religion and not 
being rich enough to forget the void left in the absence of material comforts, 
is driven toward seeking refuge in a pseudo-religion where it finds something to 
worship and to die for. As in most American interpretations of National So- 
cialism, the essentially religious character of the movement and the lure it 
holds for the bored masses of all countries is not sufficiently recognized. 


Max R#EINSTEIN 
University of Chicago 





Night over Europe: the diplomacy of nemesis, 1939-1940. By Freprrick L. 
ScuuMAN, Woodrow Wilson professor of government, Williams College. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1941. Pp. 600. $5.00. 

Professor Schuman is perhaps our best practitioner of the art of writing 
up-to-the-minute chronicles. He readily absorbs the information put out by 
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the press, daily, weekly, and monthly; he digests realistically the speeches of 
politicians; he knows how to interpret the diplomatic documents issued by 
apologetic governments; he writes with power, even with fury; he takes sides, 
and usually the popular side. Night over Europe is probably as good a book as 
can be written in 1941 on the events of 1939 and 1940, and it deserves a wide 
reading. But Mr. Schuman presumes a good deal when he “‘ventures to be- 
lieve that no fuller or more accurate analysis of the diplomacy of nemesis will 
be possible for many years to come”’ (p. vi) and asserts that the documenta- 
tion on the immediate genesis of the war is ‘‘within its limits, complete.”” In 
1919, about a year after the end of the last war, documents published in 
Vienna and Berlin profoundly altered the views previously held about the 
crisis of July 1914; and so it may be again. Mr. Schuman recognizes that no 
source materials have been published concerning Anglo-Soviet, Soviet-Ger- 
man, and German-Italian relations; and in view of what is known about the 
“‘books” of 1914 he ought to assume that the “‘books”’ of 1939, on which he 
has to rely for much of his narrative, have been most carefully ‘“‘edited.” 
More than once, in fact, he is forced to admit that the documentation is not 
“‘complete”’ (e.g., pp. 72, 127, 186). Although conceding that his interpreta- 
tion is ‘‘tentative at certain points,”’ his whole treatment belies any such be- 
lief, for he writes with the enthusiasm that comes only from the conviction of 
being right. 

In the predecessor of this volume, Europe on the eve, Mr. Schuman argued 
that the Munich crisis of 1938 was not a real crisis, that Chamberlain and 
Daladier had pretended there was danger of war in order to persuade their 
peoples to accept the partition of Czechoslovakia, which was designed to di- 
vert Hitler’s attention from the west and incite him to attack the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Schuman assumed, in January, 1939, that Britain and France 
were unwilling or unable under any circumstances to resist Germany (p. viii). 
But in March, 1939, Britain gave a unilateral guarantee to Poland. Most peo- 
ple thought that this resulted from Chamberlain’s feeling that Hitler had 
double-crossed him by the seizure of Prague and from the popular British con- 
viction that Germany had to be ‘‘stopped.” This is too simple an explana- 
tion, apparently. After Munich, both France and Britain continued the pol- 
icy of ‘‘appeasement,” in the hope that Germany would attack the Ukraine; 
but when Hitler allowed Hungary to seize Carpatho-Ruthenia in the breakup 
of Czechoslovakia Chamberlain was convinced, according to Mr. Schuman, 
that Hitler had abandoned his designs on Russia and had turned toward the 
west. Hence the anger displayed in the famous speech at Birmingham. But 
the guarantee to Poland which shortly followed did not mean that Chamber- 
lain had changed his policy. At any rate, Mr. Schuman raises the “‘hideous 
but inescapable” question “‘as to whether the ulterior purpose of the Anglo- 
French leaders in all their moves from March to September was to encompass 
Poland’s destruction as a means of embroiling Russia and the Reich in war 
over the spoils” (p. 271) and says that ‘‘this hypothesis is plausible.” If he 
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does not quite accept it, it is because he thinks that Chamberlain preferred to 
let Poland perish rather than accept an alliance with Stalin on the latter’s 
terms (so great was his fear of Bolshevism). The historian will, however, 
withhold judgment until the relevant documents are available. 

Mr. Schuman severely condemns the Poles for believing that they could 
resist Germany and remarks: ‘““To fight nopelessly and to die alone for a ‘prin- 
ciple’ is heroic, but the first principle of Realpolitik is national self-preserva- 
tion” (p. 184). He forgets that the Poles have traditionally fought for “‘prin- 
ciples,”’ regardless of the risks; their defiance in 1939 may have been foolish, 
but it was thoroughly Polish. 

In Mr. Schuman’s opinion, “‘the Soviet leaders would have preferred a 
bargain with the West if it could have been had on terms which they deemed 
viable and free of danger of Anglo-French desertion”’ (p. 259). Only when re- 
buffed by Chamberlain did they listen to Hitler’s overtures. It is strange that 
Mr. Schuman does not even mention the possibility that the overture for the 
Soviet-German pact came from Stalin, as alleged by the late W. G. Krivitsky. 

For the outbreak of war Hitler was, of course, responsible; but Britain and 
France would probably have put pressure on Poland for a compromise which 
would have preserved her existence if Hitler had been willing to negotiate in 
proper form. Mr. Schuman thinks that the final German terms, tiie “‘sixteen 
points” of August 30, were “‘reasonable,”’ as the terms of March, 1939, had 
not been; if Hitler had not insisted on their acceptance in advance by Poland, 
they would probably have been recommended to, and forced on, Poland by 
her allies. Actually, the terms were not published until after the hour set by 
Germany for their acceptance, so that Poland did not even ask for them. Mr. 
Schuman’s analysis of the August crisis is masterly, so far as the existing docu- 
mentation goes; all the same, ‘‘a decade hence a new Sidney B. Fay or a Ber- 
nadotte E. Schmitt may be able to tell in detail all the story”’ (p. vi)—if and 
when more documents come to light. 

For the section dealing with the war itself, down to the end of 1940, Mr. 
Schuman has few documents to work with and has to rely almost exclusively 
on newspapers. He has done a good job, but the reviewer is now aware of 
how much he did not know about the war in 1914-18 and, while grateful to 
Mr. Schuman for his very useful narrative, is unwilling to consider it definitive 


history. 
BERNADOTTE E. ScHMITT 


University of Chicago 





The China of Chiang K’ai-shek: a political study. By Paut M. A. LINEBARGER, 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941. Pp. 449. Cloth, $2.50; paper, 
$1.00. 


Dr. Linebarger here gives us the best study in English of the present politi- 
cal structure of China. It is more than the “‘China of Chiang K’ai-shek,”’ if 
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by that “China” is meant merely the area and government which acknowl- 
edge the leadership of the Generalissimo. It embraces also those governments 
in China which are controlled by Japan. The book has arisen out of an in- 
formed background and a careful study both of the documents and, first hand, 
of most of the chief actors. Through his father Mr. Linebarger has had a long 
anu intimate connection with the leaders of the Kuomintang, notably with 
Sun Yat-sen. To this he has added an adequate academic preparation. As a 
preliminary to writing this particular volume the author had an extended 
trip in the Far East, in which he interviewed many of the men of whom he 
speaks. 

The major part of the volume is a description of the present Nationalist 
government of China. Both the central and the local administration are in- 
cluded. There is a chapter on the dominant party, the Kuomintang, and an- 
other on the Communist and minor parties. To this are added a chapter on 
the governing institutions of the Japanese and pro-Japanese and another on 
such extra-political forces as mass education, rural reconstruction, and the 
Chinese industrial co-operatives. There is also a chapter which rehearses the 
wel! known facts about Sun Yat-sen and Chiang K’ai-shek, but which in- 
c} .ues, especially for the latter, discriminating interpretation and appraisal. 
A brief concluding chapter looks into the future, suggesting the possible alter- 
natives for China and saying something of the role of the United States. 
About a third of the volume is devoted to appendices which give in transla- 
tion important pertinent documents. A useful but somewhat too brief glos- 
sary lists the Chinese characters and brief definitions for many of the terms 
used in the text. There are illuminating charts. 

Complete objectivity is probably impossible in writing about the China of 
today. Mr. Linebarger honestly attempts it and comes as near to attaining it 
as can probably be expected of anyone. He is, however, manifestly friendly 
to Nationalist China and to the Kuomintang. He believes (p. 41) the present 
Chinese government, a broad, loosely organized oligarchy, to be the most 
efficacious of any that the country has had since the mid-eighteenth century. 
In contrast with some other recent observers, he maintains that the Kuomin- 
tang is not moribund but improving and making excellent progress in recruit- 
ing and training young leaders. He holds (pp. 146-48) that it is not so much a 
class institution of landlords and merchants as some critics declare, but that 
it draws from about the same cross-sections of the population, although in dif- 
ferent proportion, as does also the Communist party. In contradistinction to 
some Western reporters, who minimize the tie of the Chinese Communists 
with Russia, he contends (p. 163) that “‘the Communist hierarchy has been 
consistently compliant with world Communist policy as made in Moscow.” 
In his summary of Chiang K’ai-shek’s beliefs he probably underestimates the 


influence of Confucianism and Christianity. 
K. S. LatouRETTE 


Yale University 
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A history of Western civilization. By W1.i1aM J. BossensBrook and Orners. Part II, 
Development of contemporary civilization. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. 805. 
$3.75. 


Development of contemporary civilization, covering the period from the Enlightenment 
to the outbreak of the present European war, is a remarkable piece of work, originally 
set up in preliminary form more then five years ago (cf. Journal, XII [1940], 274). 
Throughout that time the manuscript was thoroughly excised and reshaped to fit re- 
quirements for actual teaching of the large freshman groups at Wayne University. A 
composite work, its various chapters were contributed by specialists in the different 
fields, but consistency and an organic unity were achieved through regular and actual 
conferences of the history faculty. The result is such a broad and well-integrated 
conception of history that the text might well serve as an orientation course for univer- 
sity students in general. The book shows no evidence of the nineteenth-century faith 
that a great mass of historical facts per se will serve to enlighten. Nor do the authors 
accept the assumption that the historian is merely the menial purveyor of facts to the 
social sciences; they hold that the historian has the intellectual responsibility of estab- 
lishing the frame of reference within which these sciences are to be considered. The 
work is primarily intellectual rather than factual. The socially relevant facts are there 
in abundance, but the great masses of factual scaffolding usually found in so-called 
histories of civilization or culture are cleared away as superfluous or irrelevant. The 
authors have a dynamic, purposive conception of human culture and see man as experi- 
mental and decisive. It is a vigorous conception in sharp contrast to the flabby factual- 
ism which has been a residue of the former faith in inevitable progress. A pioneering 
work, it actually requires intelligence as well as a good memory on the part of the stu- 
dent. The better students have much to gain from the book; even less active students 
will be greatly enlightened if instructed with vigor and imagination. 

The type is good, the cover bright, the illustrations exceptional. The whole format 
breaks through the traditional requirement that a textbook not only be dull but appear 
dull as well. The ninety-six illustrations do not follow the usual almost purely decora- 
tive scheme but are a functional part of the book: pictures of politicians, locomotives, 
domestic interiors, oil paintings, streamlined factories, and costumes are chosen to sym- 
bolize special aspects of the Zettgeist and are integrated to the text by intelligent, inter- 
pretative comment. The book is an integral unit, functional within itself; but, more im- 
portant, it is functional in today’s environment. There are some errors in style and in 
fact. The vocabulary is sometimes more difficult than is necessary; and there is an oc- 
casional grammatical error, such as “‘were’’ instead of “‘was’’ (p. 47, 1. 4). ‘‘Mob an- 
archy”’ is an unfortunate phrase (p. 149). La Mettrie’s work did not follow Condillac’s 
publication of 1754 (p. 43). La Mettrie was dead before this time, his Man a machine 
being published in 1748. La Mettrie, and not Condillac, was the first influential French 
materialist. The Habsburg monarchy lost Venetia in 1866, not in 1870 (p. 293). 

Jay Gorpon Hau 


Sea power in the machine age. By BERNARD Bropie. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. 466. $3.75. 

Western civilizations: their history and their culture. By E>owarp McNa.u Burns. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1941. Pp. 934. $4.35. 


Professor Burns’s Western civilizations, a text for a freshman survey course, is a one- 
volume presentation of European culture from the chaotic world of the Paleolithic cave 
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dweller to the chaotic world of the modern inhabitant of the bomb shelter. Within its 
thousand pages are arrayed the cultural contributions of the ancient, medieval, and 
modern periods, presented by a teacher who is associated with the introductory survey 
course at Rutgers University. According to the author, the purpose of the work is to 
“‘present a compact survey of man’s struggles, achievements, and failures from the earli- 
est beginnings to the present time.’’ The author has been admittedly influenced by the 
New History and has subordinated political narrative to “‘intellectual, social, economic, 
and artistic developments.” In its content the book follows the professed aims of its au- 
thor. A rapid but up-to-date survey covers the early eastern Mediterranean civiliza- 
tions, which, together with the treatment of Greece and Rome, is the subject of about a 
quarter of the book. A second quarter brings the story through the middle ages to the 
Renaissance, and the last five hundred pages present modern occidental civilization 
from the Reformation on. The treatment of each phase of civilization admirably follows 
the precepts of the New History: political events and facts are minimized, while cul- 
tural and intellectual developments are stressed. Certain physical features of the vol- 
ume also demand recognition: it contains many stimulating halftone illustrations and a 
series of artistically designed historical charts, in some instances, however, more aesthet- 
ically pleasing than practically helpful. Altogether, Mr. Burns has brought out a well- 
written, well-organized survey of Western civilization. One might wonder, however, 
if the effort to write ‘‘cultural”’ history has not sometimes made for too much stress on 
scientists and writers at the expense of ‘‘historical’’ figures. For example, should the dis- 
covery of vitamins be worth half a page (p. 741), when Frederick Barbarossa is dis- ° 
missed with the mere mention of his name (p. 332)? Perhaps for a freshman the bewil- 
dering amount of information and the maturity of the approach will offer considerable 
difficulty; but, for a mature reader with the desire to know, Western civilizations is an 
excellent work. 
ArTHUR L. Funk 


Invitation to learning. By HuntTINGTON CarrRNs, ALLEN TaTE, and Mark VAN Doren. 
New York: Random House, 1941. Pp. 431. $3.00. 


Dialogues on twenty-seven of the world’s great books, as they were given originally 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Dictators. An introductory study in the social origins of dictatorship. By J. D. CHAMBERS. 
London: Nelson, 1941. 4s. 
Contrasts modern “ictatorships with those of Solon, Julius Caesar, and Cromwell. 


Nie wieder Krieg um den Rhein. 1000 Jahre Kampf gegen deutsche Einheit. By Rose 
Franz. Berlin: Schlieffen-Verlag, 1940. Pp. 487. Paper, Rm. 4.80. Cloth, Rm. 6. 


The development of Western civilization. By C. Grove Hatngs and WarREN B. WatsH. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941. Pp. 1062. $4.50. 


In this book the development of Western society is traced from the preliterate times 
to the present date—specifically, to December, 1940. This development is visualized 
morphologically as well as genetically as a continuous succession of major social trends. 
To make these trends recognizable the authors present historical information topically, 
and to make them intelligible they preface the discussion of most of them with an 
analysis of their meaning and attempt to integrate them with the other developments of 
the time. In general, the interpretations, even of many controversial subjects, are guid- 
ed by historical reserve. However, some statements, such as the following, might stand 
emendation: ‘‘Most of the towns of France were destroyed during the ninth and tenth 
centuries” (p. 134); “French towns were corporate feudal bodies’’ (p. 198); ““The pri- 
mary preoccupation of [medieval] men was their souls’ salvation” (pp. 307-8). And the 
propaganda cartoons, however well they reflect the sentiments of many Americans to- 
ward some European dictators, might be omitted since these cartoons are inserted with- 
out any reference to the text, and they certainly cannot be said to add dignity to a book 
so deserving of commendation. 

Particularly worthy of note are the integration of the various fields of human en- 
deavor, the lucid exposition of the intellectual and artistic movements, the simple lan- 
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guage, and the lively style, which, unfortunately, becomes somewhat heavier as the ac- 
count of the more recent developments grows in detail. In fact, this increase of detail 
with the approach of the contemporary era appears to be the one major defect of the 
book. While the factor of chronological proximity makes the increase of detail under- 
standable, a wide disparity of detail is not wholly justifiable. However important as an 
example of nationalism is the unification of Italy, the subject hardly deserves an account 
of 18 pages if an account of the Hellenic age with all its varied developments is given 
only 15 and if an account of the Roman civilization from its beginning to the fifth cen- 
tury is given only some 23 pages. Such a difference in the amount of detail has resulted 
in the slighting of the history of the preliterate and ancient periods (first 98 pages) in 
comparison, for example, with the most recent period, Europe since 1815 (approximately 
425 pages). Irrespective of these criticisms, the book, as a college text, merits recogni- 
tion as an outstanding one-volume history of Western civilization. 
Emit Lucxt 


Vor der Entscheidung. Reden und Botschaften aus 3 Jahrtausenden von Staatslenkern und 
Feldherren in Zeiten des Krieges. By Franz Iptyer. Berlin: Metzner, 1940. Pp. 
208. Rm. 6. 

War on wheels. The evolution of an idea. By C. R. Kutz. London: John Lane, 1941. 
7s. 6d. 


The development of mechanized warfare from the armored horsemen of Genghis 
Khan to the German Panzer division. 


The meaning of Romanticism for the historian of ideas. By ArtHuR O. Lovesoy. New 
York: Journal of the history of ideas, 1941. 

The submarine at war. By A. M. Low. London: Hutchinson, 1941. 10s. 6d. 

Old-age pensions. An historical and critical study. By Str ARNOLD Wison and G. S. 
Mackay. Oxford: University Press, 1941. 16s. 

University of Colorado studies. Edited by Francis RaMALry. Series C, Studies in the 
social sciences. Vol. I, No. 2. Boulder, Colo.: University of Colorado Press, 1941. 
Pp. 205. $1.00. 


Of the six essays in this volume, four are of interest to readers of the Journal of 
modern history. Carl C. Eckhardt’s study of “Heinrich von Stephan, founder of the uni- 
versal postal union,”’ is based upon the researches of Stephan’s German biographers. 
The author outlines the major developments in Stephan’s career from the breakdown of 
the various independent postal systems in the German states to the founding of the uni- 
versal postal union in 1874. One of the social reforms promulgated in the Bismarckian 
era, Stephan’s world-wide postal system, has survived, but has not completely escaped, 
the ravages of war. In his article on ‘““The character of American trade with China, 
1844-60" Earl Swisher attributes the expansion of American commerce in this period to 
three commodities: tea, cotton and cotton manufactures, and California gold. He also 
makes the penetrating observation that American trade with China was dependent upon 
the good will of the Chinese people, whereas English trade, having opium as its base, 
was far less dependent upon good will. It is therefore easy to understand the concern of 
the Americans, as well as the apparent British disregard, for the status quo. The essay 
by James G. Allen on the “Historical development of the governor-generalship of South 
Africa’”’ is an analysis of the status and powers of the king’s representative since the 
South Africa Act of 1909; it is a case study in the changing position of colonial officials 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. In keeping with the national-defense 
drive, Percy Stanley Fritz presents an interesting article on ‘‘Tungsten and the road to 
war.” He traces the development of the tungsten industry in Colorado and its relation- 
ship to the recent importations of Chinese tungsten by way of the Burma road. The 
author points out that American deposits are no longer sufficient to meet the demands 
of an expanded steel industry and that commerce with “‘Free China’”’ is of vital necessity 
to our defense effort. The authors of these essays are members of the history faculty of 
the University of Colorado. More careful proofreading would have eliminated scattered 
typographical errors and omissions. 


Donacp F. Lacn 
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Machtsiaat und Utopie. Vom Streit um die Déimonie der Macht seit Machiavelli und 
Morus. By Geruarp Rirrer. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1940. Pp. 171. Rm. 4.50. 
Die europiische Kultur philosophie. By Heinricy ScHauter. (“Kulturgeschichte Euro- 
pas,” Vol. VI.) Munich: Reinhardt, 1940. Pp. 128. Rm. 5.80. 

Gold. Romantik und Fluch des gelben Metalls. By Ernst Scnu.rze. Leipzig: Goten- 
Verlag, 1940. Pp. 273. Rm. §. 

Die Anfénge der Volksglaubensforschung. By Rosert Scuvuuze. (“Historische Studien,” 
No. 373.) Berlin: Ebering, 1940. Pp. 110. Rm. 4.50. 

Plague on us. By Geppes Smitn. London: Milford, 1941. Pp. 365. 16s. 
A layman’s history of epidemiology. 


The quest for law. By Wiit1aM SteaGie. New York: Knopf, 1941. $5.00. 
A history. 


Living biographies of great poets. By Henry and Dana Lee Tuomas. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Garden City Pub. Co., 1941. Pp. 307. $1.98. 
Twenty poets, from Dante to Kipling. 

Die Frau in der abendlindischen Kultur. By Karu Totu. Published for the Volksver- 
band der Biicherfreunde. Berlin: Wegweiser-Verlag, 1940. Pp. 320. Rm. 4.80. 

Waffe unter Wasser. Geschichte der Erfindung des Unterseebootes. By GERHARD WiEDE- 
MEYER. Berlin: Kyffhiuser-Verlag, 1940. Pp. 148. Rm. 3.30. 

Aufstieg und Niedergang der Volker. Gedanken iiber Weltgeschichte auf rassischer Grund- 
lage. By Max Wunpt. Munich: Lehmanns, 1940. Pp. 76. Rm. 1.20. 


EARLY MODERN HISTORY 


The first century of print-making, 1400-1500. Compiled by ExizapetH MonGAN and 
Cart O. Scuniewinn. Pp. 152. Chicago: Art Institute, 1941. $1.00. 

Christopher Columbus. By Danie SARGENT. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub. Co., 1941. 
Pp. 214. $2.50. 

Nostradamus, the man who saw through time. By Lex McCann. New York: Creative 
Age Press, 1941. Pp. 421. $2.50. 

Der Westfilische Frieden. Vorgeschichte, Verhandlungen, Folgen. By Friepricn Kopp 
and Epvuarp Scuutts. Preface by ALrrep Barumier. Munich: Hoheneichen- 
Verlag, 1940. Pp. 218. Rm. 5.80. 

Henry de Tonty: fur trader of the Mississippi. By Eomunp Rosert Murpuy. (Institut 
francais de Washington.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. 129. $2.00. 


Tonty of the Iron Hand has been a traditional figure of our colonial middle border- 
lands, everywhere referred to, with little direct attention hitherto. While this is a fur- 
trade book, it is nonetheless a tale of adventure and of accomplishment; Mr. Murphy’s 
last chapter indicates clearly the contribution which Tonty made. Although his fame 
rests upon his assistance to La Salle, Tonty lived in New France from 1678 until 1704, 
rounding out more than a quarter of a century of fur-trading on the frontier. His posts 
near Lake Pecria gave him a special interest in the fur trade during most of that time 
(1682-1702). Fort St. Louis on Starved Rock was long his monument, and the rock it- 
self is still pointed out to transcontinental tourists. It was part of the French-Indian 
policy of those days to keep a close alliance with the Illinois Indians against the inimical 
Iroquois. Fort Peoria or Fort Pimiteoui at the south end of Lake Peoria became the suc- 
cessor of Starved Rock. Here, as previously, Tonty undertook to maintain peace with 
all Indians other than the Iroquois, using for that purpose his Illinois confederacy. 
Farther west his influence among the Chickasaws and Choctaws brought them into the 
Iberville picture near the mouth of the Mississippi. His numerous voyages up and down 
that difficult stream, his forceful personality, and his knowledge of native languages 
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made him the supreme influence for his quarter of a century in the Mississippi Valley. 
His memoirs formed the basis of the book, printed in 1697, known as LaSalie’s dis- 
coveries in America. Great cartographers like Claude Delisle and Franquelin were happy 
to use his cartographical information. In fact, while La Salle was the dramatic agent of 
France, Tonty was the practical continuer who made the Mississippi Valley a competitor 
of Canada in the fur trade. He deserves a place in Louisiana history as a pioneer in his 
own right. The appendix of the book contins useful documents, the bibliography is ade- 
quate, and the print of the book is beautiful. 
Herpert INGRAM PRIESTLEY 
Der Prinz Eugen. Sein Weg, sein Werk und Englands Verrat. Mit einer Auswahl von 
Dokumenten. By Water Euze. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Pp. 
146. Rm. 4. 
Anglo-American union. Joseph Galloway's plans to preserve the British Empire, 1774- 
1788. By Juuian P. Boyp. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. 


Pp. 185. $2.00. 
EUROPE, 1789-1914 


Khrestomatiya po novoy istorii [Readings in modern history]. Edited by A. V. Ermmov 
and V. A. Or.ov. Vol. I, 1789-1870. Moscow: Uchpedgiz, 1941. Pp. 368. 5r. 10k. 

A short history of science in the nineteenth century. By CHARLES SiINGER. London: Mil- 
ford, 1941. 8s. 6d. 

The reconstruction of Europe: Talleyrand and the Congress of Vienna. By GUGLIELMO 
Ferrero. New York: Putnam, 1941. $3.50. 

Franko-russkiye otnosheniya nakanunye Krymskoy voyny [Franco-Russian relations on 
the eve of the Crimean War]. By P. F. Kuxuarsxy. With a foreword by E. V. 
Tare. Leningrad: Gosudarstvenny universitet. 1941. Pp. 190. 14r. 50k. 

Pervy internatsional [The first International]. By F. A. Kuryretz. Edited by E. I. 
Rusinsuteyn. Moscow and Leningrad: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1941. Pp. 60. 
2r. 

Mezhdunarodniye otnosheniya do pervoy mirovoy imperialisticheskoy voyny, 1871-1914 
gg. (International relations before the first world imperialist war, 1871-1914]. By 
G. A. Desporin. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1941. Pp. 104. Ir. 

Die Entwicklung des Rassenantisemitismus in den letzten Jahrzehnten des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
By Joser Miturr. (“Historische Studien,” No. 372.) Berlin: Ebering, 1940. Pp. 
95. Rm. 3.90. 

Bishop Strossmayer’s speech in the Vatican council of 1870. Preface by L. H. LEHMANN. 
New York: Agora Pub. Co., 1941. $0.10. 

Die internationalen Bezitehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus. Dokumente aus den 
Archiven der zarischen und der provisorischen Regierung 1878-1917. Authorized Ger- 
man edition, edited by Orro Hortzscu. Ser. 3, Vom Friihjahr 1911 bis zum Ende 
1913. Vol. I, half-vol. 2, 14. Sept. 1911—13. Nov. 1911. Berlin: R. Hobbing, 1940. 
Pp. 553-1010. Rm. 38. 

Der Vertiefung des franzisisch-russischen Zweibundes durch Poincaré im Jahre 1912. By 
FERDINAND ScuiaG. Hamburg: Hansischer Gildenverlag, 1940. Pp. 91. Rm. 3.80. 


THE WAR OF 1914 


The Vatican and war in Europe. By Denis Gwynn. London: Burns Oates, 1941. Pp. 
217. 7s. 6d. 
The papacy and international politics since 1914. 
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Der Einsatz der englischen Wissenschaft im Weltkrieg. By Kiaus Docxnorn. Berlin: 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1940. Pp. 81. Rm. 2. 

Kriegskamerad Pferd. Kriegsteilnehmer erzdhlt Erlebnisse mit Pferden aus dem grossen 
Krieg. By Hiprpotyt von Norman. Berlin: Limpert, 1940. Rm. 5.50. 

Deutsche Kolonialunternehmungen. Ihr Schicksal in und nach dem Weltkrieg. By 
Ricwarp Burkuarpt. Berlin: Vahlen, 1940. Pp. 113. Rm. 3.50. 
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1914. By Evarp Baron von LOEWENSTERN. Berlin: Mittler, 1939. Pp. 120. 
Rm. 8. 

Die deutsche Heereskavallerie am Entscheidungsfliigel 1914. By Paut TroscuKe. 
(“Deutsche Tat im Weltkrieg 1914/1918,” Vol. CV.) Berlin: Bernard & Graefe, 
1940. Pp. 220. Rm. 3.85. 

Operatsiya yapontsev protiv Tsindao v 1914 g. [Operations of the Japanese against 
Tsingtao in 1914]. By I. S. Isaxov. Moscow and Leningrad: Voenmorizdat, 1941. 
Pp. 272. 5r. 45k. 

Von den Kokoinseln nach Deutschland. Meine Erlebnisse beim Landungszug der “‘Emden- 
Ayesha” 1914/15. By Rupotr Wourr-Emprn. Lutherstadt Wittenberg: Ziemsen, 
1940. Pp. 115. Rm. 2.80. 

Gorlitskaya operatsiya [The Gorlitz operations]. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1941. Pp. 408. 
13r. 50k. 
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Bilder aus der Sommeschlacht des Weltkrieges. Erlebnisbericht. By Orro Lats. Karls- 
ruhe: G. Braun, 1940. Pp. 216. Rm. 2.80. 

Mein posener Land. Aus dem Kampf um der Ostmark 1918/19. By Oskar Grorc Forr- 
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American industry in the war. By Bernarp M. Barucu. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1941. Pp. 498. $5.00. 


Documents on American industrial mobilization for the war of 1914, including a re- 
port of the War Industries Board, March, 1921. 


EUROPE, 1919-41 
Dictators and democrats. Edited by LAwrENcE FerNswortH. New York: McBride, 
1941. Pp. 375. $3.00. 
Portraits of twenty-seven leaders of the modern world. 
History in my time. By Orro Strasser. Translated by Dougitas Reep. London: 
Cape, 1941. 10s. 6d. 
This book is divided into two sections: a history of Germany from the outbreak of 


war in 1914 to the Nazi revolution in 1933, and a record of the author’s experiences in 
France in June and July, 1940. 


The tragedy of Europe. By Sir Jonn Marriott. London: Blackie, 1941. 8s. 6d. 
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39. 
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Der Sieg iiber Versailles. Dokumente des Zeitgeschehens. By ALEXANDER MEIER. Stutt- 
gart: Franckh, 1940. Pp. 76. Rm. 3.20. 
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Students of the Wilhelmian era will use with profit this dissertation, which examines 
the growth of German national sentiment as reflected in, and influenced by, the elections 
of 1907. It would be too much to expect from it the remarkable illumination of Eckart 
Kehr’s Schlachtflottenbau und Parteipolitik (Berlin, 1930)—whose omission from the bib- 
liography must be regretted. 

The author has assembled a mass of material from the Reichstag reports, newspapers, 
and pamphlets, supplementing these by personal contacts with some figures of the 
period under discussion. This material is used to particular advantage in narration of 
the events leading up to the dissolution of the Reichstag in December, 1906, and of the 
campaign which followed. The severe criticism of the colonial administration, especially 
from Left-Wing Centrists; the defeat of government proposals concerning the native re- 
voli in Southwest Africa, which precipitated the dissolution; the strenuous efforts of the 
government to brand the successful opposition, mainly Centrists and Social Democrats, 
as unpatriotic; the unrestrained attacks of National Liberals and Radicals on the Cen- 
ter—all these, and more, are related clearly and in detail, constituting the heart of the 
work. 

But, as for most, interpretation proves less certain ground for the author than narra- 
tion. His thesis is that the elections of 1907 ‘‘were not so much a direct cause of any par- 
ticular chauvinistic policy, but ....an event which at once signalized the growing 
pervasiveness of the ‘national idea’ and also contributed to its growth” (p. 239). So 
stated, the thesis is generally well sustained. But the evaluation of the election results 
underemphasizes, to the advantage of the patriotic issue, the effectiveness of the attack 
on the Center in strengthening the Radicals and National Liberals. Moreover, al- 
though the author is able to demonstrate that the elections brought the Center more 
nearly into line with the nationally minded parties on military, naval, and colonial issues 
and even caused the Social Democrats to moderate their criticism, the evidence here 
compels a tortuous course to conclusions which are, the reviewer feels, less striking than 
the author would have liked to find. Finally, in the opinion of the reviewer, the author 
overestimates the unity of the German people in support of an aggressive Weltpolitik be- 
fore 1914 (pp. 11-12, 239-40). 
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British strategy: military and economic. A historical review and its contemporary lessons. 
By Apmirat Str Hersert Ricumonp. (‘Current problems’’ series, edited by 
Ernest Barker.) Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1941. 
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Amphibious warfare in British history. By ApmiraL Str HERBERT Ricumonp, K.C.B. 
(“Historical Association pamphlet,’’ No. 119. Published for the Historical Associa- 
tion.) Exeter: Wheaton, Paternoster Press, 1941. Pp. 31. 1s. 1d. 


The former head of the Imperial Defence College and one of Britain’s most eminent 
naval historians has outlined two of the major problems of British strategy—the con- 
duct of combined military and naval expeditions (‘‘amphibious warfare’) and the dis- 
tribution of her efforts between continental, economic, and colonial warfare. The first 
is handled topically—amphibious operations with an economic object, against an enemy 
fleet in its bases, for the acquisition of naval bases, etc. The second summarizes Brit- 
ain’s major wars since the days of Elizabeth and each generation’s discussions of the 
strategic course to be adopted. Both are concise and straightforward, though the latter 
naturally covers a much wider field. Two-thirds of British strategy is occupied by the 
struggle against France, the field of Admiral Richmond’s most important mcaographic 
studies. Nothing is said of the Dutch wars of the middle of the seventeenth century, 
perhaps because they do not bear on the strategic problems of a continental-maritime 
coalition. There is very little special pleading, outside the field of international law, un- 
til the author comes to our own century and Britain's rivalry with Germany. The calm 
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assertion that ‘‘the Declaration of London of 1907, although it was not ratified by Parlia- 
ment, removed any anxieties which Germany might feel about British sea power” (p. 
128) is not likely to mislead the historian. There is no discussion of possible changes in 
the nature of sea power since the days of Elizabeth, and the author of Sea Power in the 
modern world (London, 1934) is very sparing of the ‘‘contemporary lessons”’ promised by 
the title. His style is simple and compact, but, unless the general British public (for 
whom this series is intended) is much better informed on both history and strategy than 
ours in America, it is hard to see how they will benefit from this excellent outline. For 
those already familiar with the subject Admiral Richmond's little book is a very 
thoughtful summary of three centuries of British strategy. 
Tueropore Ropp 
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University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1940. $4.50. 

The British constitution. By W. Ivor Jenninas, M.A., L.L.D., principal of the Ceylon 
University College. (‘‘English institutions’’ series, edited by Lorp Stamp.) Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 232. $2.50. 


This is a well-written and useful manual that describes the working of the British 
constitution at the present time. It is more than a factual account, for the author, who 
is a recognized authority in the field of government, does not hesitate to express his 
own views and opinions. After an opening chapter on government by the people, into 
which is intruded an explanation of proportional representation, come accounts of gov- 
ernment by party, the house of commons, the house of lords, the monarchy, adminis- 
tration, and cabinet government. The penultimate chapter, on government in wartime, 
has an obvious and special interest. The last chapter, which deals with British democ- 
racy, is little more than a résumé of opinions scattered over earlier pages. This volume 
will not add to Dr. Jennings’ scholarly reputation. It makes no pretense to be other 
than an outline; but it is an outline drawn with considerable skill by one who is thor- 
oughly familiar with his subject. One can readily understand why Mr. Jennings’ ac- 
ceptance of an appointment ir Ceylon is regarded as a real loss to the University of 
London. Here and there in the book occur statements to which exception might prop- 
erly be raised; and occasionally Mr. Jennings illustrates his point with a remark that 
will mean little to the average reader a few years from now: “‘It is possible to think of 
Mr Bevin in his shirt sleeves, but it is a little difficult to imagine Sir Walter Citrine 
without a tie’’ is a good example. The chief defect of the book is its neglect of local ad- 
ministration and of the work of the law courts; neither of these can be said to be un- 
connected with the functioning of the British constitution. 

A. H. Sweet 
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Memoirs of a “‘revolutionary socialist’’ combined with a commentary on the British 
labor movement since 1917. 


I have loved England. By Atice Durer Miuier. New York: Putnam, 1941. $2.75. 


Photographs of England before the war, with comments of a descriptive and histori- 
cal nature. 


This realm, this England. Etchings, photographs, wood engravings, and lithographs. 
Edited by SaMuEL CHAMBERLAIN. Introduction by DonaLtp Morrat. New York: 
Hastings House, 1941. Pp. 180. $3.75. 

The men around Churchill. By René Kravs. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1941. Pp. 339. 
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Bevin and Co. The leaders of British labour. By Patricia Strauss. New York: Put- 
nam, 1941. Pp. 246. $2.50. 

Mr. England: the story of Winston Churchill, the fighting Briton. By Pau MANNING and 
Mitton Bronner. Philadelphia: Winston, 1941. Pp. 250. $1.00. 

Britain at war: the Royal Air Force. From September, 1939, to December, 1940. By Arr 
CoMMANDER L. E. O. CHaruton. London: Hutchinson, 1941. 21s. 

Fighter Command. By A. B. Austin. London: Gollancz, 1941. Pp. 256. 8s. 6d. 


The Battle of Britain in the summer of 1940, emphasizing the part played by the 
Fighter Command, the directing and co-ordinating agency of the R.A.F. 


Where stands a winged sentry. By MarGaret Kennepy. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 251. $2.00. 


The author of The constant nymph (a popular novel of sometime back) publishes the 
diary which she kept from an evening in May, 1940, when the B.B.C. announced that 
the situation of the British army in Flanders was one of ‘‘ever-increasing gravity,”’ to 
the end of September, by which time the British people were saying, ““We can take it.”’ 
Since she recorded not only her own experiences and emotions but also her meetings 
with all sorts of people, first in Sussex and later in Wales, her narrative doubtless offers 
a veracious picture of English small-town life during four eventful months. Three im- 
pressions stand out: (1) The English were so stunned by the collapse of France that 
psychologically they were fully prepared for a German invasion and doubtful how they 
could meet it; but even by August, “‘people don’t look upset or strained any more... . . 
If Hitler means to blitz London next month I think he has left it too late’’ (p. 205). 
Everyone, from the occupants of ‘‘Buck House’ to the humblest in the land, was deter- 
mined to stick it out. (2) The masses appear to better advantage than the classes. 
Mrs. Kennedy is particularly scornful of the ‘“Gluebottoms,”’ as she calls them, well- 
to-do people who haunt the good hotels and complain of the inconvenience of the war. 
On the other hand, the children evacuated from East London show up well. “Someone 
remarked that English manners get progressively worse the higher you go in the social 
scale. Our poor people have good manners, but they don’t travel about the world, so 
aobody knows how nice they are, but the Mallaby Dixons travel everywhere and give 
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us 4 bad name.”’ Mrs. Kennedy comprehends that this has much to do with the Ameri- 
can dislike of Britain and begs her American readers to realize what is happening, for 
(3) the war is ushering in vast social changes, although the precise pattern of the new 
society is not yet clear. Characteristic was the treatment meted out to “‘an antediluvian 
person’’ who protested against the presence of ordinary Tommies in a first-class railway 
compartment. The soldiers laughed, Mrs. Kennedy laughed, and the ticket inspector 
laughed. This and other episodes register the passing of the Old School Tie. When the 
secret history of the war is told, historians will wish to learn whether “something hap- 
pened on September 15.’ On the basis of local evidence, Mrs. Kennedy expressed her 
belief that the Germans ‘‘tried some kind of invasion, after having battered London for 
a week, and that it failed.’ In Porthmerryn, Wales, ‘‘we are all convinced that there 
was some attempt to seize the West while everybody’s attention was concentrated on 
the bombing of the East. And it’s clear that it must have been foiled.”’ 


History under fire. 52 photographs of air raid damage to London buildings, 1940-41. By 
Crcrt Beaton. Commentary by James Pope-Hennessy. London: Batsford, 1941. 


8s. 6d. 

The airmen speak. By Orricers AND MEN oF THE Roya Arr Force. Selected by 
Wine ComMANDER BENTLEY BEAUMAN. Preface by MARSHALL OF THE AIR Force. 
THE Viscount TRENCHARD. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1941. Pp. 299. $2.50. 

Sea shepherds. Wardens of our food fiocks. By Str Herpert Russevt. London: Mur- 


ray, 1941. 9s. 
The origins of the convoy system and its operation by the royal navy at the present 
time, with many asides on other things naval. 


IRELAND 


A valiant Dublin woman. The story of George’s Hill (1766-1940). By Rotanp BurKE 
SavaGE, S.J. Preface by Rev. T. Corcoran. Dublin: M. H. Gill, 1941. 8s. 6d. 


The history of the charity school for girls kept by the Sisters of the Presentation 
Convent at George’s Hill, Dublin. The book is, for the most part, the biography of 
Teresa Mulally, the school’s founder. 


ITALY 


“The prince” and other works. By Nicovo MacutavE.ui. With translations, introduc- 
tions, and notes by ALLAN H. Gripert. (‘University classics,’ edited by WALTER 
Henpricks.) Chicago: Packard & Co., 1941. Pp. 322. $1.00. 


Unquestionably, this edition is extremely meritorious. Besides the Prince and ex- 
cerpts from the Discorsi, it contains Machiavelli's Proposal for the reform of the Florentine 
government, his description of the Life of Castruccio Castracani, the Capitolo on fortune, 
and his most important private letters. It provides, therefore, a much broader basis for 
the discussion of Machiavelli’s political thought than most selections of Machiavelli's 
political writings. The new translation, in the reviewer's opinion, is also a definite im- 
prov> .ent and very successful in reproducing the exact meaning of Machiavelli’s sen- 
tences. The book is provided with explanatory footnotes and an introduction. Against 
this part of the editorial work, however, the reviewer, who, as he must frankly confess, 
differs from the editor in his views about Machiavelli, has the following objections: For 
a work which intends to give the reader the opportunity of forming his own judgment of 
Machiavelli as a political thinker, the introduction and footnotes seem not broad enough 
but designed to impress on tbe reader the editor’s special approach, which is still de- 
bated among Machiavelli schdlars. Furthermore, if Machiavelli's work is not consid- 
ered sufficient justification for the man, no defense of this unique character, which essays 
to cloak him with the frock coat of Victorian probity, can be successful. 


Feurx GILBERT 
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The Italian colonial empire: with chapters on the Dodecanese and Albania. (‘‘Informa- 
tion department papers,” No. 27.) London: Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs; New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 72. $0.75. 


This pamphlet represents a comparatively successful attempt to summarize the es- 
sential information necessary to an understanding of the historical background of, and 
the conditions in, the Italian colonial empire about the time of Italy’s entrance into the 
present conflict. A sketch of military operations to the end of October, 1940, is ap- 
pended, as are also population and trade statistics. The factual information sections, 
which deal with each colony and possession, are drawn apparently from the most re- 
liable sources. Some discussion of every important Italian claim and argument for 
colonies is attempted; but the authors, as might be expected, express no sympathy for 
Italian aspirations in the Mediterranean. 

J. Linus GLANVILLE 


Spurs on the boot: Italy under her masters. By Toomas B. Moraan. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1941. Pp. 346. $2.50. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Nederland in Frankrijk. De Zuidgrens van de Nederlanden. By H. vaN BYLEVELD. Am- 
sterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1941. Pp. 166. Gld. 1.80. 


To be published also in French: “‘Jusqu’ou s’étendent en France les Pays Bas?”’ 
Was Leopold a traitor? By Rosert Gorrin. Translated by Maxsorte Saaw. London: 
Hamish Hamilton, 1941. 8s. 6d. 
The prisoner at Laeken. King Leopold—legend and fact. By Emits Cammarrts. Preface 
by ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET Sim Rocer Keyes. London: Cresset Press, 1941. Pp. 
268. 10s. 6d. 


NEAR EAST 


MooxéroXts ai ’AOjvae ris Toopxoepacias 1500-1769 [Moschopolis, the Turkish Athens, 
1500-1769]. By Puanes MicHavopou.os. Athens, 1941. Pp. 56. Dr. 100. 

LupuSorn eis rv loropiay ris Mooxoré\ews [Contribution to the history of Moschopolis]. 
Vol. I. By toacuim Martinianos, Metropolitan of Xanthe. Athens, 1939. Pp. 193. 


Taken by the Greeks during this war, Moschopolis has aroused interest in its his- 
tory, of which these books are the latest exponents. The manuscript of the adjacent 
monastery of the Baptist, which forms with a commentary the metropolitan’s ‘‘con- 
tribution,” is a source. Thence we learn that Moschopolis, originally called Boschopolis 
(“‘shepherd’s town’’) from the pastoral occupation of its inhabitants, was founded ‘250 
or 300 years” before the monastery, which was founded in 1630. The shepherds took to 
trade, and Pouqueville wrote that it “became the commercial capital of Epiros,”’ spe- 
cially famous for its wool and carpets. It was also an intellectual center, hence the sub- 
title of the first of these books. The second printing press in the Balkans was founded 
there in 1720, followed by a school—the ‘‘New Academy’’—in 1744 and a library, which 
perished in the sack of 1916. Like Athens under the Turks, it enjoyed a large measure of 
local government, and about 1750 reached its zenith. But its prosperity aroused the 
jealousy of its Moslem neighbors, and party quarrels divided its leading citizens. Then 
came Orloff’s movement and the Russo-Turkish war, and in 1769 all fled who could, 
among them the ancestors of Smolenski, the famous Greek general of the Greco-Turkish 
war of 1897, anc. of Sinas, the Viennese banker, founder of the Athens Observatory in 
1842. The small surviving settlement, which was part of autonomous Epiros in 1914, 
was in turn destroyed in 1916, when supporters of the Central Powers set it on fire and 
the inhabitants fled to the monastery. The close connection of that institution with the 
famous monastery of St. Naoum on the Lake of Ochrida leads the metropolitan to en- 
large on the latter’s history, for in 1662 Moschopolis sent the abbot of St. John Baptist 
to be abbot of St. Naoum, founded in 893, occupied by the Serbs in 1912, and ceded by 
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Albania to Yugoslavia in 1925 by order of the Conference of Ambassadors. This is a 
case where the editor’s footnotes are more valuable than the text of the monastic manu- 
script, which, however, mentions the Venetian capture of Valona and its recapture by 
the Turks in 1688-89 and the Turkish recapture of the Morea. The manuscript goes 
down to 1895 but has many gaps. Both books are illustrated; the second has a full 
bibliography. They form useful sequels to Skenderes’ History of ancient and contempo- 


rary Moschopolis, last published in 1928. 
Witu1aM MILLer 


Siebenbiirgen. By Various Contrisutors. Edited by the HunGARIAN Historicat So- 
ciety. Budapest: The Society, 1940. Pp. 310. 


A co-operative work studying the region from the standpoint of history, geography, 
culture, ethnography, etc. 


Die Siebenbiirger Sachsen in der Planung deutscher Siidostpolitik. By Ropericu Gooss. 
Vol. I, Von der Einwanderung bis zum Ende des Thronstreites zwischen Kinig Ferdi- 
nand I. und Kénig Johann Zdpolya (1538). Vienna: Luser, 1940. Pp. 443. Rm. 14. 

Das siebenbiirgisch-sichsische Volk im Spiegel seines heimatlichen Schriftums. By AN- 
TONIA WovpertT. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1940. Pp. 164. Rm. 7.20. 

Chius vincta; or the occupation of Chios by the Turks (1566) and their administration of the 
island (1566-1912). Described in contemporary diplomatic and official dispatches. Ed- 
ited with an introduction by Puitip P. ARGENTI. Preface by Str STEPHEN GASELEE. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. cclxxvii+264. $6.00. 

Mvnybia rijs Kpnrixijs “orotias [Memorials of Cretan history]. Quanne Mocenigo rela- 
zione presentata nell’eccellentissimo consiglio nel 17 Aprile MDLXXXIX. Edited 
by Steraios G. Spanakes. Vol. I. Herakleion, 1940. Pp. xvi+232. Dr. 300. 


Much attention has recently been paid to the Venetian period of Cretan history by 
the Athenian Academy and others, and this volume inaugurates a local publication spe- 
cially devoted to the subject. It consists of the report, in the original Italian with a 
Greek translation, of the Provveditare generale, Mocenigo, to the Venetian government 
in 1589, with a brief introduction by the editor, who is director of the library at Candia 
and promises a forthcoming work on the water supply of that city from 824 to 1939. 
The report stresses the hatred of the peasants for the nobles, who treated them as serfs, 
so that they preferred Turkish to Venetian rule—a danger similar to that which had 
lost Cyprus. For their protection Mocenigo advised the maintenance of the office of 
Provveditare, originally established in wartime and lasting two years, and his advice was 
taken, for he was re-appointed in 1593. He also suggested that this official should spend 
eight months between the four Cretan districts. He describes the independence of the 
Sphakiotes, “‘who scarcely know that they are subjects,” the ignorance of the Greek 
priests, who had to go to Zante or Cephalonia for ordination, the scanty attendance of 
the Cretan women at church, and the jealousy of the Cretan nobility for the Venetian 
nobles. He found that only six of the twenty-three military commanders were Venetian 
subjects, for military service in Crete was regarded as exile, while the soldiers were ‘‘main- 
ly bandits.’’ Yet Crete possessed great strategic value (which would be increased by 
deepening the harbors), especially in the case of Turkish attack, which he foresaw. The 
report deals also with the two other remaining Venetian islands, both administratively 
dependent on Crete, Kythera and Tenos, which he describes as ‘‘sentinels of the Realm 
of Candia.’’ Kythera had been depopulated since 1538, and the Venier family shared 
its dues with Venice. Tenos was the refuge of slaves escaped from Constantinople. The 
humanitarian and liberal tone of this long report is noticeable, and the translation is ex- 


cellent. 
WILuiAM MILLER 


Deutsche Bauernleistung am Schwarzen Meer. Bevilkerung und Wirtschaft 1825. By 
Hans Rempe.. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1940. Pp. 108. Rm. 12.50. 
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The untamed Balkans. By Frepgeric W. Kovacs. New York: Modern Age Books, 1941. 
Pp. 248. $2.00. 

South-eastern Europe: a brief survey. (‘Information department papers,’ No. 26.) Lon- 
don: Royal Institute of International Affairs; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1940. Pp. 141. $1.75. 

This is not to be confused with the book of almost identical title published by the 
Royal Institute in May, 1939 (Journal, XI [1939], 594). The earlier handbook dealt 
individually with the seven countries of the area—Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, Greece, Bulgaria, and Turkey. The present survey, which omits Turkey and 
describes the situation as of September, 1940, considers the politics and economics of the 
Balkans as a whole. The two publications complement each other very nicely. 
Greece—gallant, glorious. Compiled and edited by Frank Dategy. Pittsburgh: Greek 

American Progressive Association, 1941. $2.00. 

The Greek war as told in newspaper accounts. 
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The Cambridge history of Poland. Vol. 11, From Augustus II to Pilsudski (1697-1935). 
Edited by W. F. Reppaway, J. H. Penson, O. Haueckt, R. Dyposxr. Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 630. $7.50. 
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CurIsTIAN VON Logscu. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1940. Pp. 100. Rm. 2.40. 

The Nazi order in Poland. By Jan Evans. London: Gollancz, 1941. 6s. 

Polish policy before the war, the German conquest, and what has followed. 


Die Balten und ihre Geschichte. By WatpemMar Hartmann. (“‘Schriftenreihe der 

NSDAP,”’ 3d ser., Vol. VII.) Berlin: Eher, 1940. Pp. 94. Rm. 1.60. 
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A history of Ukraine. By Micuarnt Hrusnevsky. Edited by O. J. FreperiKsen, 
Preface by GrorGE VerNaApDSKY. Published for the Ukrainian National Association. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv-+629. $4.00. 

Pskovskiye lyetopisi [The chronicles of Pskov]. Edited by A. Nasonov. Part I. Moscow 
and Leningrad: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1941. Pp. Ixiv-+148. 19r. 

Ocherki po istorii arkhivnogo dyela v SSSR (Studies in the history of archival science in the 
U.S.S.R.]. By I. L. Mayakovsky. Part I, Do Oktyabrskoy sotsialisticheskoy revo- 
lyutsii [To the October Socialist revolution]. Moscow: Istoriko-arkhivny institut, 
1941. Pp. $44. 14r. 50k. 
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the Central Committee (1898-1939)]. Edited by M. B. Mirtrin, A. N. Poskresy- 
SHEV, and P. N. Pospe.ov. Part I, 1898-1925; part II, 1925-1939. Moscow: Poli- 
tizdat, 1941. Pp. 728+836. 10r. each. 

1905 god v Samarskoy i Simbirskoy guberniyakh {1905 in the Samara and Simbirsk 
provinces]. By N. Frurppov. Kuybyshev: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1941. Pp. 48. 
35k. 

Bolshevistskiye organizatsii Zakavkazya perioda pervoy russkoy revolyutsii i v gody stolypin- 
skoy reaktsii [Bolshevik organizations of Transcaucasia of the period of the first Rus- 
sian revolution and in the years of the Stolypin reaction]. By M. A. MosKa.yEv. 
Moscow: Gosudarstvenny universitet, 1941. Pp. 168. 12r. 
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Rerolyutstonnoye krestyanskoye dvizheniye na Severye v 1905-1907 godakh [The revolu- 
tionary peasant movement in the north in 1905-7]. By A. I. Poryirtsyn. Arkhan- 
gelsk: Arkhgiz, 1941. Pp. 68. Ir. 

Die Einigungsbestrebungen der Deutschen im Vorkriegs-Russland (1905-1914). By 
Erich Franz Sommer. (“Deutsche Schriften zur Landes- und Voiksforschung,”’ 
Vol. VI.) Pp. 85. Rin. 6. 

Bolsheviki v gosudarstvennoy dumye [The Bolsheviks in the imperial duma]. By A. E. 
BapayEv. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 432. 5r. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of the activities of the Bolshevik members of 
the fourth duma and in the revolutionary movement in Petrograd. 

K voprosu ob istorii bolshevistskikh organizatsiy v Zakavkazye [The history of Bolshevik 
organizations in Transcaucasia]. By L. P. Berrya. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. 
Pp. 212. 3r. 50k. 

Sovyety—gosudarstvennaya forma diktatury rabochego klassa [Soviets—the governmenta | 
form of the dictatorship of the working class]. By N. PLyukuin. Leningrad: Leniz- 
dat, 1940. Pp. 96. 2r. 50k. 

Triumfalnoye shestviye sovyeiskoy vlasti, 1917-1918 gg. [The triumphal progress of the 
Soviet power, 1917-18]. By A. I. KovaLtevsxy. Moscow: Akademiya Krasnoy 
Armii, 1941. Pp. 100. Free. 

Ordzhonikidze i Kirov i borba za vlast Sovyetov na Severnom Kavkazye, 1917-1920 gg. 
[Ordzhonikidze and Kirov and the struggle for power of the Soviets in the northern 
Caucasus, 1917-20]. By I. E. Razaon. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 332. 
6r. 

Russia on the march. A study of Soviet foreign policy. By J.T. Murray. London: John 
Lane, 1941. 3s. 6d. 

From the revolution of 1917 to the outbreak of war with Germany. 


Zhizn zamechatelnykh lyudey v Kazani. Sbornik (Lives of illustrious persons in Kazan. 
A collection]. Kazan: Tatgosizdat, 1941. Pp. 204. 3r. 

This book contains articles on the careers of Lenin, Molotov, Sverdiov, and some 
others. 

M.V. Frunze na frontakh grazhdanskoy voyny. Sbornik dokumentov [M. V. 'runze on the 
fronts of the civil war. Collection of documents]. Compiled by P. M. Kiriniov, 
P. N. ALEKSANDROV, F. E. Kuznetsov, and D. V. OsNopisHin. Moscow: Voenizdat, 
1941. Pp. 472. 1Ir. 50k. 

K. E. Voroshilov na Tsaritsynskom frontye. Sbornik dokumentov [K. E. Voroshilov on the 
Tsaritsyn front. A collection of documents]. Compiled by A. I. Kume.xov. Stalin- 
grad: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1941. Pp. 118. 4r. 

Vospominaniya uchastnikov oborony Tsaritsyna. Sbornik statey [Reminiscences of par- 
ticipants in the defense of Tsaritsyn. Collection of articles]. se Oblastnoye 
izdatelstvo, 1940. Pp. 168. 5dr. 

Pavlin Vinogradov. E pizody borby protiv interventov i byelogvardeytsev na Severye v 1918 g. 
[Pavlin Vinogradov. Episodes of the struggle against the interventionists and White 
Guards in the north in 1918]. By I. V. Evpoximov. Moscow and Leningrad: Voen- 
morizdat, 1941. Pp. 84. 80k. 

Borba s angliyskoy interventsiyey v Turkestanye, 1918-1919 gg. [The struggle against the 
English intervention in Turkestan, 1918-19]. By 5S. P. Trwosaxov. Moscow: 
Voenizdat, 1941. Pp. 128. 2r. 25k. 
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Petrogradskiye rabochiye v borbye za khleb, 1918-1920 gg. |The struggle of the Petrograd 
workers for bread, 1918-20]. By A. B. Berxevicn. Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1941. 
Pp. 216. 7r. 

Khronika istoricheskikh sobytiy na Donu, Kubani i v Chernomorye {Chronicle of historical 
events in the Don, Kuban, and Black Sea regions]. By Ya. N. Rayenxo. Vol. II, 
Mart 1918 g.—aprel 1920 g. [March, 1918—April, 1920]. Rostov-on-Don: Rostizdat, 
1941. Pp. 256. 7r. 50k. 

Sovyetsko-polskaya voyna 1920 goda [The Soviet-Polish war of 1920]. By I. P. Marrygv- 
sky. Moscow: Kafedra istorii grazhdanskoy voyny, 1941. Pp. 106. Free. 

Razgrom kronshtadtskogo kontrrevolyutsionnogo myatyezha v 1921 gody [The destruction 
of the Kronstadt counterrevolutionary mutiny of 1921]. By K. ZHaKovsHcaIkov. 
Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1941. Pp. 76. 1r. 50k. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Spanish baroque art. Three lectures delivered at the University of London. By WERNER 
Werspacu. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 65. 
7s. 6d. 

Manual of Spanish constitutions. Translation and introductions by ARNoLD R. VrerR- 
putin. Foreword by Artuur S. Arron. Ypsilanti, Mich.: University Lithoprinters, 
1941. Pp. 99. 


This collection includes the constitutions adopted by, or imposed upon, Spain from 
the Napoleonic invasion to the second republic. Accordingly, there are listed the Bona- 
partist document of 1808; the famous constitution of 1812; the royal charter of 1834; the 
liberal constitutions of 1837, 1856, and 1869; the republican projects of 1873 and 1922; 
and the conservative constitutions of 1845 and 1876. By assembling the various funda- 
mental laws of Spain since 1808 Mr. Verduin has solidly benefited students of the His- 
panic world. In this convenient manual the persistency of certain native trends in 
Spanish political thought, as well as the infiltration of trans-Pyreneean doctrines, can be 
better traced. Scholars of Latin-American institutions will find the collection instruc- 
tive, for antecedents and influences from the mother-country can be readily checked. 
The translations are wholly commendable, and the short historical introductions are 
more than adequate. Since the editor included some projects that did not become law, 
it would have been desirable to reproduce the Bravo Murillo proposal of December 3, 
1852, as a reflection of absolutist tendencies in constitution-making. The authority of 
the work might also have been enhanced if he had based his translations on the official 
Gacetas or the papers of the various sessions of the cortes. 

As Mr. Aiton implies in the foreword, it is becoming less excusable for historians to 
dismiss the history of nineteenth-century Spain merely as ‘“‘confused.’’ This manual is a 


welcome and decided step toward clarifying that period. 
Joun Epwin Face 


SWITZERLAND 


Schweizergeschichte. By Ernst Fruz. (‘‘Schweizer Spiegel.”’) Ziirich: Guggenbiihl & 
Huber, 1940. Pp. 337. Fr. 9.80. 

Storia della Valle Maggia (1500-1800). By Freprrico Fiuiprrint. Locarno: Carminati, 
1941. Pp. 216. Fr. 3. 

Das Gewerbe und sein Recht in der Landschaft Bern bis 1798. By Marcret Grar-Fucus. 
Bern: Haupt, 1940. Pp. 155. Rm. 2.50. ; 

Der Landammann Georg Joseph Sidler, 1782-1861. Ein eidgenéssischer Simann. By 
Aveust Wettr. Erlenbach: Rotapfel-Verlag, 1940. Pp. 292. Rm. 3.60. 
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150 Jahre Aarauer Kadetten. 1789-1939. By Rour ZscHoxKke. Aarau: Sauerliinder, 
1939. Pp. 172. Fr. 3.50. 

Bern und die Eidgenossenschaft in schweren Zeiten (1798). By Hans Jaxon June. Im- 
mensee: Calendria, 1940. Pp. 69. Fr. 2.80. 

Die volkswirtschaftliche und wirtschaft-politische Entwicklung im Kanton Bern in der Zeit 
der Mediation und Restauration (1803/30). By WERNER HERMANN Spdrrt. Bern: 
Verlag Dr. G. Grunau, 1940. Pp. 239. Fr. 6. 

Ignaz Thomas Scherr. Ein Kapitel ziircherischer Schulgeschichte 1830-1839. By WERNER 
WeaGMann. Aarau: Sauerliinder, 1941. Pp. 179. Fr. 5. 

Biirgerbuch der Stadt St. Gallen. Abgeschlossen auf Ende Juli 1940. St. Gallen: Solli- 
kofer, 1940. Pp. 998. Fr. 12. 

AFRICA 


The diary of Dr. Andrew Smith, director of the ‘Expedition for Exploring Central Africa,” 
1834-1836. Edited by Percrvau R. Kirpy. Vol. II. Cape Town: Van Riebeeck 
Society, 1940. Pp. 413. 16s. 

Black communism, white concessions: the economic history of Liberia. By Grorcr W. 
Brown. Washington, D.C.: Associated Publishers, 1941. Pp. 350. $3.00. 

Unsere grossen Afrikaner. Das Leben deutscher Entdecker und Kolonialpioniere. By 
Ewa.p Bansg. Berlin: Haude & Spener, 1940. Pp. 308. Rm. 6.80. 

God’s ravens. By Jut1A LAKE KELLERSBERGER. New York: Revell, 1941. $1.50. 

A missionary’s work in the Belgian Congo. 


ASIA 


Als deutscher Gesandter in Afghanistan. By Kurt ZiemMKE. 2d ed. Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1940. Pp. 393. Rm. 10. 


The renaissance of Asia. Lectures delivered under the auspices of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations on the Los Angeles campus of the University of California, 1939. 
By Various Contrisutors. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1941. 
Pp. 169. $1.50. 

In this work six University of California professors undertake to shed light on the 
confusion in the Far East. Professor Klingberg’s narrative of the political and constitu- 
tional development of India under the British and the rise of the National Congress 
would have made the present situation more intelligible had he explained why the lat- 
ter, organized to foster good will with the British, has become their bitter opponent. 
Moreover, the reviewer is not convinced that “‘this constitution of 1935 is a determined 
effort to give dominion home rule as speedily as possible.’’ Professor Knight’s presenta- 
tion of the Indo-Chinese, as too concerned with fighting off ‘the jungle’ to give thought 
to politics or intellectual pursuits, makes French imperialism appear in such a sordid 
light that the subsequent collapse of French power there seems but retribution and 
makes the absence of a strong Free French easily comprehensible. Professor Kawai’s 
analysis of the ‘“‘four-cornered tug of war between the industrialist, the laborer, the 
farmer, and the soldiers’ in Japan is an enlightening exposition of the dynamics of 
Japanese politics. Nothing new is presented in the lecture on Japan’s continental policy, 
by Professor Mah. But stimulating indeed is Professor Kerner’s contribution on the 
Soviet development of Asiatic Russia. The physical resources of that area, it is pointed 
out, make an eastward shift of Russian industry and population inevitable. The present 
Soviet-Nazi war is in the logic of this lecture. In the concluding lecture on the future of 
China, Professor Steiner foresees her survival since her “war potential’ exceeds that of 
Japan. At the same time he points some morals for the West. While not all the lectures 
are of equal merit, none should fail to bring information and intellectual stimulation to 
college students—the group for whom they were prepared. 

CLARENCE HENDERSHOT 
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FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


Embroidered gauze: portraits of famous Chinese ladies. By Evotse Tatcott H1sBert. 

New York: Dutton, 1941. Pp. 332. $3.00. 

British admirals and Chinese pirates, 1832-1869. By Grace Fox. London: Kegan Paul, 

Trench Trubner & Co., 1940. Pp. 227. 12s. 6d. 

This is a highly competent and useful study, based chiefly on the admiralty archives 
in the Public Record Office. In eight chapters Dr. Fox outlines the organization of the 
admiralty and its courts and then in detail traces the growth of the China station and the 
development of its measures to suppress piracy on the China coast. There are interest- 
ing illustrations, appendixes, and a full bibliography. The role of the navy as the hand- 
maiden of commerce in the Far East is nowhere better illustrated. Having broken down 
the barriers of Chinese exclusiveness in the first war of 1840-42, British gunboats were 
soon employed in assisting the effete Manchu government to maintain order in its own 
coastal waters. The marked increase in piracy which began about 1847 was promptly 
met by dispatching British naval vessels on pirate hunts, an extremely lucrative pur- 
suit. In the years 1847-50, for instance, a dozen such expeditions captured over 130 
pirate craft and received head money under British law for more than 7,000 pirates, 
most of them killed or captured, at the rate of £20 apiece. In the thirty-seven years 
here studied, the British government paid out in bounties a total of £149,243. As Miss 
Fox does not fail to point out, “the generous rewards offered to British seamen for the 
capture of pirates at times caused the destruction of the lives and property of innocent 
men’”’ (p. 190), chiefly because of the great difficulties experienced in distinguishing be- 
tween Chinese pirate, fisherman, and merchant—professions that were not uncommonly 
combined in one person. 

There is little question that the British navy performed a great service both for 
Western and for Chinese coastal trade and did it with little or no assistance from the 
Chinese local authorities. The magnanimity of this service was somewhat offset, how- 
ever, by the fact pointed out by the British minister at Peking that for many years “‘the 
piratical fleets of the China seas [were] armed from Singapore and Hong Kong’”’ (p. 149). 
In short, in the matter of piracy, as in so many other respects, the Western commercial 
invasion of eastern Asia contributed directly to the creation of its own problems. In 
general, unilateral direct action by British vessels gave way after 1860 to a policy of in- 
ternational co-operation against piracy, with increasing emphasis on the strengthening 
of the Chinese government to perform the task itself. Miss Fox’s analysis of British 
policy is cogent and well documented. Romanizations of Chinese names, since they 
wisely follow the British manuscript sources, are often inconsistent as well as irregular, 
but this will be no stumbling block to the further exploration of the subject which this 


book so ably opens up. 
J. K. FarrBANK 


Die Japaner im Urteil der Meiji-Deutschen. By Apotr Freitac. Leipzig: Harrasso- 
witz, 1939. Pp. 144. Rm. 3.20. 

Green prison. Twenty years in Thailand. By Leigh Wriutams. London: Herbert Jen- 
kins, 1941. 19s. 6d. 

The dragon stirs. By Henry Francis Missetwitz. New York: Harbinger House, 1941. 
Pp. 293. $3.00. 


A former correspondent of the New York Times tells of his experiences in China dur- 
ing the Kuomintang revolution, 1927-29. 


The Dutch East Indies: its government, problems, and politics. By AMRY VANDERBOSCH. 
2d ed. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1941. Pp. 446. $4.00. 

The South Seas in the modern world. By Fetrx M. Keesrna. Foreword by J. B. Conp- 
LiFFE. (“Institute of Pacific Relations international research series.”’) Issued under 
the auspices of the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, and the University of 
Hawaii. New York: John Day, 1941. Pp. 391. $3.50. 
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Italy's interests in the Far East. By Frank M. Tamaana. (“Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions inquiry series.’’) New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941. Pp. 91. 
$1.00. 

The relative insignificance of Italian economic interests in the Far East, in compari- 
son to those of other powers, is indicated in this brief volume. Politically, Italian inter- 
ests have also been minor, at least until recently. The fascist government of Mussolini 
had little faith in the effectiveness of the Washington treaties of 1922; but when a 
strong China began to emerge under Chiang K’ai-shek, Italy initiated a policy of co- 
operation, particularly after 1931. This was ii harmony with Chiang K’ai-shek’s anti- 
communist policy. While partly moved by a “‘genuine desire to help China in the work 
of political and economic reconstruction” (p. 21), Italians in China also were making 
plans for the seizure of Chinese territory in case of some new revolution there. The Sino- 
Japanese war and Italy’s alliance with Germany and Japan in September, 1940, put an 
end to this entire program. For the future, Dr. Tamagna recognizes the immediate im- 
pact of the war on Italian relations with Asia but suggests the long-range possibility of 
Italian-Japanese “‘economic collaboration in the extensive areas which are being brought 
under Japanese control” (p. 76). However, the situation in this respect seems summed 
up in the story of the Japanese carpetbagger in Peking in 1938, who in a sentimental 
mcment confided to a German friend: ‘‘Japan, Germany, good friends. We kick you out 
last.”” This undoubtedly would be the future of any such Japanese-Italian “‘collabora- 
tion’’ in the Far East. 

Davin NELson Rows 


The China of Chiang Kai-shek: a political study. By Paut M. A. Lineparcer. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1941. Pp. 449. Cloth, $2.50. Paper, $1.00. 

Japan’s continental adventure. By Cutn-Coaxne Wane. New York: Macmillan, 1941. 
$2.00. 

War and diplomacy in eastern Asta. By CLaupvr A. Buss. New York: Macmillan, 1941. 
Pp. 570. $5.00. 

The fight for the Pacific. By Marx J. Gayn. New York: Morrow, 1941. Pp. 378. $3.00. 

Legal problems in the far eastern conflict. Part I, The legal background in the Far East. By 
Quincy Wricut. Part II, The problem of non-recognition. By H. Lauterpacat, 
Epwin M. Borcnarp, and PoorBe Morrison. (“Institute of Pacific Relations in- 
quiry series.”’) New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1941. Pp. 211. $2.00. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Indien, die schinste Perle der Krone Britanniens. By HerMANN ReHWALDT. Munich: 
Ludendorffs Verlag, 1940. Pp. 172. Rm. 2.50. 

Britain and India, 1600-1941. By R. Couptanp. New York: Longmans, Green, 1941. 
Pp. 94. $0.20. 

English records of Maratha history. Poona residency correspondence. Extra vol., Selec- 
tions from Sir C. W. Malet’s letter-book, 1780-1784. Edited by Racuusir Srna. 
Bombay: Government Central Press, 1941. 4s. 6d. 

English records of Maratha history. Poona residency correspondence. Vol. VII, Poona af- 
fairs (1801-1810) (Close’s embassy). Edited by G. S. Sarpgsa1. Bombay: Govern- 
ment Central Press, 1941. 13s. . 

India. By Str FrrozknHan Noon. (‘The British Commonwealth in pictures.’’) For 
Penns in ’*he Rocks Press. London: Collins, 1941. 3s. 6d. 

Canada. By Lapy Tweepsmurr. (“The British Commonwealth in pictures.”’) For 
Penns in the Rocks Press. London: Collins, 1941. 3s. 6d. 


Two books in a series showing the British Empire, past and present, by means of 
paintings, drawings, and photographs. Brief commentaries accompany the pictures. 
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Newfoundland: our north door neighbor. By A. C. SHptton. New York: Dutton, 1941. 
Pp. 116. $3.50. 

The British Empire in Australia. By Brian Fitzratrricx. Melbourne: University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 529. 21s. 
The economic history of the continent, 1834-1939. 


The story of John Fairfax. Commemorating the centenary of the Fairfax proprietary of the 
Sydney Morning Herald, 1841-1941. By J. F. Farrrax. Illustrated by ApRIAN 
Feit. Sydney: Sydney Morning Herald, 1941. 10s. 6d. 


The tireless traveler. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Edited by Braprorp ALLEN Booru. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1941. Pp. 221. $2.00. 
The British novelist’s acco:nt of a trip to Australia in 1875, written in the form of 
letters to the Liverpool Mercury. 


Calendar of Persian correspondence. Being letters which passed between some of the Com- 
pany’s servants and Indian rulers and notables. Vol. VII, 1785-7. Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, 1941. 31s. 

I lived these years. By Eric Baume. London: Harrap, 1941. 10s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of a New Zealand war correspondent, now serving with the B.B.C. 

Overseas Service. 

A history of South Africa. Social and economic. By C. W. pe Kimwier. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1941. 15s. 

South Africa fights. By J.S. M. Smmpson. Preface by Denrys Seitz. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1941. Pp. 256. 7s. 6d. 


The title is a bit ambiguous: this book deals not only with the Union’s part in the 
present war but also with its efforts to combat German pressure since the «arly thirties. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The United States as a factor in world history. By THroporEe CLARKE SmitH. (““Berk- 
shire studies in European history.””) New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941. Pp. 142. 
$1.00. 

A carping critic may question such a title in a series in European history and will 
wax ironic at so inclusive a title for a content which stresses factual diplomatic and so- 
cial history rather than America’s impact upon world-history and the effect thereof; but 
none can deny Professor Smith’s brilliant achievement in compression in this latest vol- 
ume of a series justly noted for offering multum in parvo. In the first of three chapters, 
each comprising about forty pages, the author analyzes the “‘Separation from Europe, 
1763-1823,” stressing particularly America’s European relationships as a natural sur- 
vival of colonial political and economic obligations, extending even to the frontier prob- 
lem. The era of national unity following the Peace of Ghent culminated in the Monroe 
Doctrine and the period of ‘‘Isolated democracy, 1823-1897,’ which Mr. Smith takes up 
in the second chapter. Here he examines the economic effect of new trends in industry 
and transportation; the development of the slave-holding interests; the internal prob- 
lem of secession, strife, and reunion; and the subsequent rise of big business, large-scale 
immigration, and the agrarian issue. He gives particular consideration to the Civil War 
as an international problem and makes a proper recognition of the emergence of the 
American type of culture and life. In the last chapter, ““The United States as a world 
power, 1897-1940,” the author really justifies the title of the:volume in assaying the 
effect of imperialism on twentieth-century America and the American impact in turn on 
world-politics. A superb analysis of post-war America, the ‘‘jazz age,’’ and the ensuing 
depression concludes with an up-to-the-minute reference to the ‘arsenal for democracy” 
in March, 1941, and a summation which stresses the abiding persistence of the American 
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tradition. There is no introduction, other than the standard preface by the editors, for 
all books in this series, but Mr. Smith has provided an acceptable bibliographical note 


and an adequate index. 
Amos A. ErrInGcER 


Horatio Gates: defender of American liberties. By Samun, Waite Parrerson. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 466. $4.25. 

The American maritime industries and public policy, 1789-1914. An economic history. 
By Joun G. B. Hurcuiys. (“Harvard economic studies,” Vol. LXXI.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 627. $5.00. 


Calendar of Joel R. Poinsett papers in the Henry D. Gilpin collection. Edited by Grace 
E. HeiuMan and Bernarp S. Levin. Philadelphia: Gilpin Library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1941. $3.00. 

Der Aufstieg der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika zur Weltmacht. By Max SItLBEr- 
scuMipT. New York: Stechert, 1941. $4.60. 

1917 to 1941. By Freprrick B. Artz. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. $0.10. 
The internationa! scene in the focus of American isolationism. 


The American speeches of Lord Lothian. July, 1939, to December, 1940. With a preface by 
Lorp Hauirax and a memoir by Sir Epwarp Grice. Oxford: University Press, 
1941. Pp. 143. 7s. 6d. 

My American diary. By Sir WavrurR Citrine. London: Routledge, 1941. Pp. 353. 5s. 


Record by a British labor leader of a trip to the United States during which he ex- 
amined American labor conditions and the national defense program. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Istoriografiya srednikh vyekov v svyazi s razvitiem istoricheskoy mysli ot nachala srednikh 
vyekov do nashikh dney. [The historiography of the middle ages in connection with the 
development of historical thought from the beginning of the middle ages to our 
days]. By O. L. Varnstern. Moscow and Leningrad: Sotsekgiz, 1940. Pp. 376. 7r. 
There is a bibliograghy at the end of the chapters. 


Progress of medieval and Renaissance studies in the United States and Canada. Bulletin 
16. By S. Harrison Toomson. Boulder, Colo.: University of Colorado, 1941. Pp. 
132. $0.50. 

Second issue of this publication. Every conceivable kind of activity, in hand or pro- 
jected, seems to be listed. 

Toward a philosophy of history. By José Orteca y Gasset. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1941. Pp. 273. $2.75. 

In the autumn of a life whose circumference was large enough to embrace a career in 
politics combined with the Sios Sewpnrixés of a philosopher and from an exile darkened 
by serious illness, the author of The revolt of the masses (Journal, V [1933], 111-12) pre- 
sents a series of essays, which are a prologue to a larger work soon to be published. In the 
architecture of life, Ortega y Gasset tells us, beliefs constitute the basic stratum. The 
*‘collective belief’ throughout the middle ages was faith in God, which after several cen- 
turies of restlessness and crisis yielded (about 1700) to faith in physicomathematical 
reason. Though the faith in science still persists, in our day it has become sluggish. 
Lukewarmness and aversion have replaced erstwhile enthusiasm. ‘“‘The human ele- 
ment escapes physico-mathematical reason as water runs from a sieve.’’ Yet the prob- 
lems of humanity demand illumination. The Geisteswissenschaften, the cultural sciences, 
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sought to approach human problems with means other than those employed by physical 
science. But unwittingly they, too, adopted the naturalistic ideas of physical science, 
whose concept of nature is still fundamentally the fixed and static gic.s of Parmenides 
and the Eleatics. Now the “‘time has come for the seed sown by Heraclitus to bring 
forth its mighty harvest.’’ Man has no nature, at least not in the fixed and static sense 
of the word. Man is not his body, his soul, psyche, conscience, or spirit—all of which are 
things possessing a nature. Man is a drama, life a task, ‘‘a faciendum, not a factum.”’ 
Man at a given moment has but limited possibilities, yet, ‘if instead of one moment we 
takeall moments,’’ man seems an “‘infinitely plastic entity.” ‘From the paleolithic female 
there have issued Madame Pompadour and Lucile de Chateaubriand, from the indigene 
of Brazil, unable to count above five, have come Newton and Henri Poincaré.’” In man 
the only fixed, static, invariable element is his ever present past, personal and collective. 
Man lives in light of the past. While man’s past experiments with life may fail to indi- 
cate what he is going to be, they do show what he is not going to be. Things human are 
comprehended in view of their history. And since human experiences form an unbroken 
chain “‘nothing can be truly clear in history until everything is clear.’ What is needed 
now is a Realdialektik of historical reason, autochthonous reason, to be wrested from 
history itself. This will be more rational than physical reason. Incidentally, the terms 
and concepts of history will need to be increased until it possesses a nomenclature com- 
parable with that of zodlogy and botany. Inasmuch as Ortega y Gasset allows us but a 
fleeting glimpse of his system of history, it is only fair to withhold judgment until we 
are in possession of a more detailed presentation. 


Davip GLEN WHITE 
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